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PREFACE. 



These dramatic pieces, or at least the first 
of them, wer6 long since written, for the pur- 
pose of obliging the late Mr Terry, then Ma- 
nager of the Adelphi Theatre, for whom the 
Author had a particular regard. The manner 
in which the mimic goblins of Devorgoil are in- 
termixed with the supernatural machinery, was 
found to be objectionable, and the production had 
other faults, which rendered it unfit for repre- 
sentation. I have called the piece a Melo-dra- 
ma for want of a better name ; but, as I learn 
from the unquestionable authority of Mr Col- 
man's Random Records, that one species of the 
drama is termed an extravaganza^ I am sorry 



II PREFACE. 

I was not sooner aware of a more appropriate 
name than that which I had selected for Devor- 
goil. 

The general story of the Doom of Devorgoil 
is founded on an old Scottish tradition, the scene 
of which lies in Galloway. The crime suppo- 
sed to have occasioned the misfortunes of this 
devoted, house, is similar to that of a Lord Hel*- 
ries of Hoddam Castle, who is the principal per- 
sonage of Mr Charles Kirkp|atrick Sharpe's in- 
teresting ballad, in. the Minstrelsy of the Sc^t^ 
tish Border, vol. III. p. 352. In remorse for his 
crime, he built the singular monument . called 
the Tower of Repentance. In many cases the 
Scottish superstitions allude to the fairies, or 
those who, for sins of a milder description, are 
permitted to wander with the " roiit that never 
rest," as they were termed by Dr Leyden. They 
imitate human labour and human amusements, 
but their toil is useless, and without any ad- 
vantageous result ; and their gaiety is unsub- 
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stantial and hollow. The phantom of Lord 
Erick is supposed to be a spectre of this cha- 
racter. 

The story of the Ghostly Barber is told in 
many countries ; but the best narrative found- 
ed on the passage, is the tale called Stumm^ 
Lieb^, among the legends of Musaeus. I think 
it has been introduced upon the English stage 
in some pantomime, which was one objection to 
bringing it upon the scene a second time. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

Oswald of Devorgoil, a decayed Scottish Baron. 

Leonard, a Manger. 

DuRWARD, a Palmer. 

Lancelot Blackthorn, a Companion of JLeonardy 

in love with Katken. 

Gullcrammer, a conceited StudenL 

OwLSPi£GLE,anci?) Maskers^representedby BlackHiom 
CocEJLEDEMOY, \ and Flora. 

Spirit of Lord Erick of Devorgoil. 

Peasant^ Shepherds^ and Vassals of inferior rank. 

Eleanor, Wife of Oswald^ descended of obscure Pa- 

rentage. 
Flora, Dtmghter of Oswald. 
Katleen, Niece of Eleanor. 
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THE 



DOOM OF DEVORGOIL. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I. 

The Scene represents a wild and hilly, but not a nunm- 
tainous Caumtry, in a frontier District of Scotland. 
The flat Scene exhibits the Castle of DevorgoU, <fe- 
cayedy and partly ruinous, situated upon a Lake, and 
connected with the Land by a Drawbridge, which is 
lowered. Time — Sunset. 

Flora enters from the Castle, looks timidly around, then 

comes forward and speaks. 

* 
He is not here — those pleasures are not ours 

Which placid evening brings to all things else.. 



N 
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SONG.* 
The ivn upon the lake is low. 

The wild birds hiiah their song, 
The hills haye eyenlng's deepest glow, 
Yet Leonard tarries lonj^. 
*- Now all whom yaried toll and care 

From home and loye divide. 
In the calm smiset may repair 
Each to the loyed one's side. 

The noble dame, on turret high, 

Who waits her gallant knight, 
Looks to the western beam to spy 

The flash of armour bright. 
The yjllage maid, with hand on brow, 

The level ray to shade. 
Upon the footpath watches now 

For Colin*s darkening plaid. 

Now to their mates the wild swans row. 

By day they swam apart. 
And to the thicket wanders slow 

The hind beside the hart. 



* The author thought of omitting this song, which was, in fact, 
abridged into one in '* Quentin Durward,** termed County Guy, It 
seemed, however, necessary to the sense that the original stanzas 
should be retained here. 
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The woodlark at his partner*! side 
Twitters his closing song — 
* All meet whom day and care divide. 

Bat Leonard tarries long. 



[Katleen has come oui of Ike Castle while 
Flora wcls singinff^ and speaks when the 
song is ended* 



KATLEEN* 

Ab, my dear coz ! — if that your mother's niece 
May so presume to call your father's daughter,— 
All these fond things have got some home of comfort 
To tempt their rovers back — the lady's bower, 
The shepherdess's hut, the wild swan's couch 
Among the rushes, even the lark's low nest, 
Haye that of promise which lures home a lover. 
But we have nought of this. 

FLORA. 

How call you, then, this castle of my sire, 
The towers of Deyorgoil ? 
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KATLEEN. 

Dangeons for men, and palaces for owls ; 

Yet no wise owl would cliange a farmer's bam 

For yonder hungry hall — our latest mouse. 

Our last of mice, I tell you, has been found 

Starred in the pantry; and the reverend spider, 

Sole living tenant of the Baron's haUs, 

Who, train'd to abstinence, lived a whole summer 

Upon a single fly, he's famish'd too ; 

The eat is in the kitchen-chimney seated 

Upon our last of fagots, destined soon 

To dress our last of suppers, and, poor soul, 

Is starved with cold, and mewling mad with hunger ! 

FLORA. 

D'ye mock our misery, Katleen ? 

KATLEEN. 

No, but I am hysteric on the subject. 

So I must laugh or cry, and laughing's lightest. 

FLORA. 

Why stay you with us, then, my merry cousin ? 
From you my sire can ask no filial duty. 
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KATLESN. 

No ! thanks to Heaven, 

No noble in wide Scotland, rich or poor, 

Can claim an interest in the Tiilgar blood 

That dances in my veins; and I might wed 

A forester to-morrow, nothing fearing 

The wrath of high-bom kindred, and far less 

That the dry bones of lead-lapp'd ancestors 

Would clatter in their cerements at the tidings. 

FLORA. • 

My mother, too, would gladly see you placed 
Beyond the verge of our unhappiness. 
Which, like a witch's circle, blights and taints 
Whatever comes within it. 

KATLEEN. 

Ah ! my good aunt ! 
She is a careful kinswoman, and prudent. 
In all but marryinff a ruin'd baron, 
y^n she could take her choice of honest yeomen ; 
And now, to balance this ambitious error, 
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She presses on her daughter's love the suit 

Of one, who hath no touch of nobleness, 

In manners, birth, or mind, to recommend him,— 

Sage Master Qullcrammer, the new-^dubVd preacher. 

FLORA* 

Do not name him, Kadeea. 

KATLEEN. 

Ay, but I must, and with some gratitude. 
I said but now, I saw our last of fagots 
Destined to dress our last of meals ; but said not 
That the t^past consisted af choice dainties, 
Sent to our larder by that liberal suitor, 
The kind Melchisedek. 

I 

FLORA. 

Were famishing the word, 
I'd famish ere I tasted them — ^the fop. 
The fool, the low-bom, low-bred, pedant coxcomb ! 

KATLEEN. 

There spoke the blood of long-descended sires ! 
My cottage wisdom ought to echo back, — 
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O the snug parsonage! the well-paid stipend ! 
The yew- hedged garden ! beehiyes, pigs, and poultry ! 
But, to speak honestly^ the peasuit E^deen, 
Valuing these good things justly, still would soom 
To wed, for sueh, the paitiy Gullcrammer, 
As much as Lady Flora. 

FLOBA. 

Mock me not with a title, gentle cousin. 
Which poverty has made r]diculous.T— 

[ Trumpets far off. 
Hark ! they have broken up the weapon-shawing ; 
The vassals are dismissed, and marching homeward. 

KATLEEN. 

Comes your sire back toHiight ? 

FLOBA* 

He did purpose 
To tarry for the banquet. This day only, 
Summoned as a king's tenant, he resumes 
The right of rank his birth assigns to him, 
And mingles with the proudest. 
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KATLEEN. / 

To return 
To his domestic wretchedness to-morrow — 
I ^nvy not the privilege. Let us go 
To yonder height^ and see the marksmen practise : 
They shoot their match down in the dale beyond, 
Betwixt the Lowland and the Forest district, 
By ancient 'Custom, for a tun of wine. 
Let us go see which wms. 

FLORA. 

That w^e too forward. 

KATLEEN. 

Why, you may drop the screen before your face. 
Which some chance breeze may haply blow aside 
Just when a youth of special note takes aim. 
It chanced even so that memorable morning. 
When, nuttingint^e woods, wemetyoungLeonard;-— 
And in good time here comes his sturdy comrade. 
The rough Lance Blackthorn. 
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Enter Lancelot Blackthorn, a Forester^ with the 
Carcass of a Deer on his backy and a Gun in Ms 
hancL 

BLACKTHORN. 

Save you, damsels ! 

KATLEEN. 

Godden, good yeoman — ^Come you from the weapon^ 
Shaw ? 

3LACKTHORN. 

Not I, indeed; there lies the mark I shot at. 

iLays down the Deer, 
The time has been J had not miss'd the sport, 
Although Lord NHhsdale's self had wanted venison ; 
But .this same mate of mine, young Leonard Dacre, 
Makes .me do what he lists ; — he'll win the prize, 

though : 
The Forest district will not lose its honour^ 
And that is all I care for — (same shots are heard.) 

Hark ! they're at it. i 

I'll go sec the issue. 
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FLORA. 

Leave not here 
The produce of your hunliiig. 

BLACKTHORN. 

But I must though. 
This is his lair to-night, for Leonard Dacre 
Charged me to leave the stag at Devorgoil ; 
Then show meiquickly where to stow the quarry, 
And let me to the sports — (more shots.) Come, has- 
ten, damsels I 

FLORA. 

It is impossible — we dare not take it. 

BLACKTHORN. 

There let it lie, then, and Fll wind my bugle, 
That all within these tottering walls may know 
That here lies venison, whoso likes to lift it. 

^AbaiU to blow. 

KATLESN {to FLORA.) 

He will alarm your mother ; and, besides, 
Our Forest proverb teaches, that no question 
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Should ask where venison comes from* 
Your carefiil mother, with her wonted prudence, 
Will hold its presence pleads its own apology. — 
Gome, Blackthorn, I will show you where to stow it. 
{^Exeunt Katleen and Blackthorn into the 
Cctsile — more shooting — then a distant shout 
-^StroffglerSf armed in different ways^ pass 
over the stage ^ as if from the Weapomhaw. 

FLORA* 

The prize is won ; that general shout proclaim'd it. 
The marksmen and the vassals are dispersing,. 

[5Ae draws hack. 
FIRST VASSAL {a peosont.) 
Ay, ay, — ^'tis lost and won, — ^the Forest have it. 
'Tis they have all the luck on't. 

s£;coND VASSAL (a s&q)herd*) 
Luck, sayst thou, .man? 'Tis practice, skill, and 
cimning. 

THIRD VASSAL. 

'Tis no such thing. I had hit the mark precisely, 
But for this cursed flint ; and as I fired. 
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A swallow crossed mine eye too — Will you tell me 
That that was but a chance, mine honest shepherd ? — 

FIRST VASSAL. 

Ay, and last year, when Lancelot Blackthorn won it, 

Because my powder happened to be damp, 

Was there no luck in that ? — The worse luck mine. 

SECOND VASSAL.. 

Still I say 'twas not chance ; it might be witchcraft. 

FIRST VASSAL. 

Fidth, not unlikely, neighbours ; for these foresters 

Do often haunt about this ruin'd castle. 

Fve seen myself this spark — ^young Leonard Dacre — 

Gome stealing like a ghost ere break of day, 

And after sunset, too, along this path ; 

And well you know the towers of Devorgoil 

Have no good reputation in the land. 

SHEPHERD. 

That have they not. I've heard my father say, 
Ghosts dance as lightly in its moonlight halls, 
As ever maiden did at Midsummer 
Upon the village-green. 
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FIRST VASSALr 

Those that frequent such spirit-haunted ruins 
Must needs know more than simple Christians do.^^ 
See, Lance this blessed moment leaves the castle. 
And comes to triumph o'er us. 

[Blackthorn enters from the Casttej and 
comes forward wkUe they speak. 

THIRD VASSAL. 

A mighty triumph ! What is't, after all,. 
Except the driving of a piece of lead, — 
As learned Master Gullcrammer defined it, — 
Just through the middle of a painted board ? 

BLACKTHORN. 

And if he so define it, by your leave. 
Your learned Master Gullcrammer's an ass. 

THIRD VASSAL {ongrtly.) 
He is a preacher, huntsman, upder favour. 

SECOND VASSAL. 

No quarrelling, neighbours — you may both be right. 
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Enter a Fourth Vassal, with a gallon staup of wine. 

l^OURTH VASSAL. 

Why stand you brawling here? Young LeonardDaere 
Has set abroach the tun of wine he gaiuM, 
That all maydrinkwho list. Blackthorn, I sought you; 
Your comrade prays you will bestow this flagon 
Where you have left the deer you kill'd this morning. 

BLACKTHORN. 

And that I will ; but first we will take toll 
To see if it's worth carriage. Shepherd, thy horn. 
There must be due allowance made for leakage. 
And that wiU come about a draught a-piece. 
Skink it about, and, when our throats are Uquor'd, 
Well merrily trowl our song of weaponshaw. 

[ They drink about out of the Shefherd^s horn, 
and then sing. 

SONG. 

We love the shrill trumpet, we love the dram's rattle. 
They ddl us to sport, and they call us to battle ; 

13 
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And old Scotland shall laugh at the threats of a stranger, 
While onr oomrades in pastime are comrades in danger. 

If there*s mirth in our house, 'tis our neighbour that shares it — 
If peril approach, 'tis our neighbour that dares it ; 
And ivhen we lead off to the pipe and the tabor, 
The fair hand we press is the hand of a neighbour. 

Then dose your ranks, oomrades, the bands tiiat combine them, 
Faith, friendship, and brotherhood, join'd to entwine them ; 
And we'll laugh at the threats of each insolent stranger. 
While our oomrades in sport are our oomrades in danger. 



BLACKTHORN. 

WeU, I must do mine errands Master flagon 

{Shaking it. 
Is too consumptive for another bleeding. 

SHEPHERD. 

I must to my fold. 

THIRD VASSAL. 

m to the butt of wine, 
And see if that has given up the ghost yet. 

FIRST VASSAL. 

a 

Have widi you, neighbour. 

c* 
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[Blackthorn enters the Ctxstk^ the rest exeunt 
severally. Melchisedek Gullcrammer 
watches them off the stage^ and then enters 
from the side-scene. His costume is a Ge- 
neva cloak and band^ tvith a high-croumed 
hat; the rest of his dress in the fashion of 
James the First's time. He looks to the win- 
dows of the Castle^ then draws back as if to 
escape observation^ while he brushes his cloakj 
drives the white threads from his waistcoat 
with his wetted thuwbi and dusts his shoes^ 
<dl with the air of one who would not willingly 
be observed engaged in these officers. He then 
adjusts his collar and bandj comes forward^ 
and specLks. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Right comely is thy garb, Melchisedek ; 

As well beseemeth one, whom good Saint Mungo, 

The patron of our Isind and university, 

Hath graced with license both to teach and preach — 

Who dare opine thou hither plod'st on foot? 
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Trim sits thy cloak, unruffled is: thy band,. 
And not a speek upon thine outward man, 
3ewrays the labours of thy weary sole* 

[ Touches his shocy and smiles complacmUy. 
Quaint was that jest and pleasant ! — Now will I 
Approach and hail the dwellers of this fort; 
But specially sweet Flora Devorgoil, 
£re her proud sire return. He loves me not, 
Mocketh my lineage, flouts at mine advancement: — 
Sour as the fruit the crab-tree furnishes, 
.And hard as is the cudgel it supplies ; 
But Flora^she's a lUy on the lake. 
And I must reach her, though I risk a ducking*^ 

[_As GuLLCBAMMER moves towards the draw^ 

bridge^ Bauldie Durward enters^ and inr- 

terposes himself betwixt him and the Castle. 

GuLLCRAMMER stops aud speaks. 
Whom have we here ?— that ancient fortune-teller^ 
Papist and sorcerer, and sturdy beggar. 
Old Bauldie Durward ! Would I were well past him ! 
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[DuRWARD advances^partlp in 1M dress of a 
palmer^ partly in ihatqfnn M SooMsh men^ 
diccmif having coarse blue doak and badge, 
wkite beard, Sfv* 

DURWARD. 

The blessing of the evening on your worship, 
And on your taflPty doublet ! Much I marvel 
Your wisdom chooseth such trim garb, when tempests 
Are gathering to the bursting. 
GULLCRAMMRR {hoks to his dress, and then to the sky, 

with some apprehension.) 

Surely, Bauldie, 
Thou dost belie the evening — in the west 
The light sinks down as lovely as this band 
Drops o'er this mantle — Tush, man ! 'twill be fair. 

DURWARD. 

Ay, but the storm I bode is big with blows, 
Horsewhips for hailstones, clubs for thunderbolts ; 
And for the wailing of the midnight wind, 
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The unpitied howling of a cudgeU'd coxcomb— 
Come, come, I know thou seek'st fair Flora Devor- 
goa. 

GULLCBAMMER. 

And if I did, I do the damsel grace. 
Her mother thinks so, and she has accepted 
At these poor hands gifts of some consequence, 
And curious dainties for the eyening cheer» 
To which I am invited — She respects me. 

DURWARP. 

But not so doth her father, haughty Oswald. 
Bethink thee, he's a baron 

GULLCRAMM£R. 

And a bare one ; 
Construe me that, old man ! — ^The crofts of Muckle- 

whame — 
Destined for mine so soon as heaven and earth 
Have shared my uncle's soul and bones between 

them — 
The crofts of Mucklewhame, old man, which nourish 
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Three scores of sheq^ three cows, with each her fol- 

lower, 
A female palfrey eke — I will he candid. 
She is of that meek tribe whom, in deridon. 
Oar wealthy southern neighboiirs nickname don- 

keyg ■ 

DURWARD. 

She hath ho- follower too, — ^when thou art there* 

OUIXCKAMMER. 

I say to thee, these crofts of MucUewhame^ 
In the mere tithing of their stock and produce. 
Outvie whatever patch of land remains 
To this old ragged castle and its owner. 
Well, therefore, may Melchisedek Gullcrammer, 
Younger of Mucklewhame — for such I write me — 
Master of Arts, by grace of good Saint Andrew, 
Preacher, in brief expectance of a kirk, 
Endowed with ten score Scottish pounds per annum. 
Being eight pounds seventeen eight in sterling coin- 
Well then, I say, may this Melchisedek, 
Thus highly graced by fortune — ^and by nature 
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E'en gifted as thou seest — aspire to woa 
The daughter of the beggar'd Devorgoil. 

DURWARD. 

Credit an old man's word^ Idnd Master Gullcram- 

mer. 
You will not find it so. — Gome, sir, I've known 
The hospitality of Mucklewhame ; 
It reach'd not to profuseness — ^yet, in gratitude 
For the pure water of its living well, 
And for the barley loaves of its fair fields, 
Wherein chopp'd straw contended with the grain 
Which best should satisfy the appetite, 
I would not see the hopeful heir of Mucklewhame 
Thus fling himself on danger. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Danger ! what danger ? — Know'st thou not, old Os- 
wald 
This day attends the muster of the shire, 
Where the crown-vassals meet to show their arms, 
And their best horse of service ?— -'Twas good sport 
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(An if a man had dared but laugh at it) 

To see old Oswald with his rusty morion. 

And huge two-handed sword, that might have seen 

The field of Bannockbum or Chevy-Chase, 

Without a squire or vassal, page or groom. 

Or e'en a single pikeman at his heels. 

Mix with the proudest nobles of the county, 

And claim precedence for his tatter'd person 

O'er armours double gilt and ostrich-plumage. ' 

DURWARD. 

Ay ! 'twas the jest at which fools laugh the loudest, 

The downfall of our old nobility — 

Which may-forerun the ruin of a kingdom. 

I've seen an idiot clap his hands, and shout 

To see a tower like yon {points to a part of the Castle) 

stoop to its base. 
In headlong ruin ; while the wise look'd round, 
And fearful sought a distant stance to watch 
What fragment of the fabric next should follow ; 
For when the turrets fall, the walls are tottering* 
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GULLCRAMMER (c^Ur pcmdering.) 
If that means aught, it means thou saw'st cdd Oswald 
ExpelPd from the assembly. 

DURWARD. 

Thy sharp wit 
Hath glanced unwittingly right nigh the truth. 
Expell'd he was not, but his elaim denied 
At some contested point of ceremony. 
He left the weaponshaw in high displeasure, 
And hither comes — ^his wonted bitter temper 
Scarce sweeten'd by the chances of the day. 
'Twere much like rashness should you wait his 

coming, 
And hither tends my counsel. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

And I'll take it ; 
Good Bauldie Durward, I will take thy counsel, 
And will requite it with this minted farthing, 
That bears our sovereign's head in purest copper. 
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DURWARD. 

Thanks to thy bounty — ^Haste thee, good young 

master; 
Oswald, besides the old two-handed sword. 
Bears in his hand a staff of potency. 
To charm intruders from his castle-purlieua* 

GULLCRAMMER. 

I do abhor all charms, nor will abide 

To hear or see, far less to feel their, use* 

Behold, I have departed. lExU hastily^ 



Manet Durward. 

DURWARD* 

I 

Thus do I play the idle part of one 
Who seeks to save the moth from scorching him 
In the bright taper's flame — And Flora's beauty 
Must, not unlike that taper, waste away, 
Gilding the ru^ed walls that saw it kindled. 
This was a shard-born beetle, heavy, drossy. 
Though boasting his dull drone and gilded wing. 
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Here comes a flatterer of another stamp, 
mom the same ray iB charming to hi8 ruin. 



Enter Leonard, dressed as a huntsman ; he passes 
before the Tower^ and whistles a note or two at tn* 
tervals — drawing back as if fear/id of observation — 
yet waiting^ as if expecting some reply. Durward, 
whom he hadnot observed^ moves round so as to front 
Leonard unexpectedly. r 



LEONARD* 

I am too late—- >it was no easy task 

To rid myself froni yonder noisy revellers. 

Plora ! — I fear she's angry — ^Flora — Flora ! 



SONG. 

Admire not that I gain'd the prize 
From all the village crew ; 

How could I fail with hand or eyes, 
When heart and faith were true? 
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And when in floods of rosy wine 

My comrades drown*d their cares, 
I thought but that thy heart was mine. 

My own leapt light as theirs. 

My brief delay then do not blame, 

Nor deem your swain untrue ; 
My form but linger'd at the game, 

My soul was still with you. 



She hears not ! 

DURWARD. 

But a friend hath heard — Leonard, I pity thee. 

LEONARD (starts^ hut recovers himself,) 
Pity, good father, is for those in 'want. 
In age, in sorrow, in distress of mind, 
Or agony of body. Fm in health — 
Can match my limbs against the stag in chase, 
Have means enough to meet my simple wants, 
And am so free of soul, that I can carol 
To woodland and to wild in notes as lively 
As are my jolly bugle's. 
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DURWARD. 

Even therefore dost thou need my pity, Leonard, 
And therefore I bestow it, paying thee, 
Before thou feeFiSt the need, my mite of pity* 
Leonard, thou lovest ; and in that little word 
There lies enough to claim the sympathy 
Of men who wear such hoary locks as mine, 
And know what misplaced love is sure to end in. 

LEONARD. 

Good father, thou art old, and even thy youth. 
As thou hast told me, spent in cloister'd cells, 
Fits thee but ill to judge the passions. 
Which ^are the joy and dharm of social life. 
Press me no ferther, then, nor waste those moments 
Whose worth thou canst not estimate. 

IJs tuming^frem him. 
DURWARB (detains him.) 
Stay, youi^ man ! 

"lis seldoiyi that a beggar claims a debt ; 
Yet I bethink me of a gay young stripling, 
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That owes to these white locks and hoary beard 
Something of reverence and of gratitude^ 
More than he ^dlls to pay. 

LEONARD. 

Forgive me, father. Often hast thou told me, 

* 

That in the ruin of my father's house 
You saved the orphan Leonard in his cradle ; 
And well I know, that to thy care alone — 
Care seconded by means beyond thy seeming — 
I owe whate'er of nurture I can boast, 

DURWARD» 

Then for thy life preserved. 

And for the means of knowledge I have furnished, 
(Which lacking, man is levell'd with the brutes,) 
Grant me this boon : — ^Avoid these fated walls ! 
A curse is on them, bitter, deep, and heavy. 
Of power to split the massive tower they boast. 
From pinnacle to dungeon-vault. It rose 
Upon the gay horizon of proud Devorgoil,, 
As unregarded as the fleecy cloud. 
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The first foreninner of the hurricane, 

Scarce seen amid the welkin's shadeless blue. 

Dark grew it, and more dark, and still the fortunes 

Of this doom'd family have darkened with it. 

It hid their sovereign's favour, and obscured 

The lustre of their service, gender'd hate 

Betwixt them and the mighty of the land ; 

Till by degrees the waxing tempest rose. 

And stripp'd the goodly tree of frtiit and flowers. 

And buds, and boughs, and branches. There remains 

A rugged trunk, dismember'd and unsightly. 

Waiting the bursting of the final bolt 

To splinter it to shivers. Now, go pluck 

Its single tendril to enwreath thy brow, 

And rest beneath its shade — to share the ruin ! 

LEONARD. 

This anathema. 

Whence should it come? — How merited?—- and 
when ? 
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DURWARD. 

'Twas in the days 

Of Oswald's grandsire, — ^'mid Galwegian chiefs 

The fellest foe, the fiercest champion. 

His blood-red pennons scared the Cambrian coasts, 

And wasted towns and manors mark'd his progress. 

His galleys stored with treasure, and their decks 

Crowded with English captives, who beheld, 

With weeping eyes, their native shores retire, 

He bore him homeward ; bnt a tempest rose 

LEONARD. 

So far I've heard the tale, 

And spare thee the recital — The grim chief, 

Markii^ his vessels labour on the sea. 

And loath to lose his treasure, gave command 

To plunge his captives in the raging deep. 

DURWARD. 

There sunk the lineage of a noble name. 
And the wild waves boom'd over sire and son. 
Mother and nursling, of the House of Aglionby, 
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Leaving but one friul tendril. — Hence the fate 

That hovers o'er these turrets, — whence the peasant. 

Belated, hying homewards, dreads to east 

A glance upon that portal, lest he 8e^ 

The unsbrouded spectres of the murder'd dead ; 

Or the avenging Angel, with his sword. 

Waving destruction ; or the grisly phantom 

Of that fell Chief, the doer of the deed. 

Which still, they say, roams through his empty halls, 

And mourns their wasteness and their lonelihood. 

LEONARD. 

Such is the dotage 

Of superstition, father, ay, and the cant 

Of hoodwink'd prejudice. Not for atonement 

Of some foul dejed done in the ancient warfare. 

When war was butchery, and men were wolves, 

Doth Heaven consign the innocent to suffering. 

I tell thee, lilora's virtues might atone 

For all the massacres her sires have done, 
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Since first the Pietish race their stained limbs 
Array*d in wolf's skin. 

DURWARD. 

Leonard, ere yet this beggar's scrip and cloak 
Supplied the place of mitre and of crosier, 
Which in these altei*'d lands must not be worn, 
I was superior of a brotherhood 
Of holy men, — the Prior of Lanercost. 
Nobles then sought my footstool many a league. 
There to unload their sins — questions of conscience 
Of deepest import were not deem'd too nice 
For toy decision, youth. — ^But not even then. 
With mitre on my brow, and all the voice 
Which Rome gives to a father of her church. 
Dared I pronounce so boldly on the ways 
Of hidden Providence, as thou, young man. 
Whose chiefest knowledge is to track a stag, 
Or vnnd a bugle, hast presumed to do. 

LEONARD. 

Nay, I pray forgive me, 



T 
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Father ; thoa know'st I meant not to presume 

DURWARD. 

Can I refuse thee pardon ? — ^Thou art all 

That war and change have left to the poor Durward. 

Thy father, too, who lost his life and fortune 

Defending Lanercost, when its fair aisles 

Were spoil'd by sacrilege — I bless'd his banner, 

And yet it prospered not. But — all I could — 

Thee from the wreck I saved, and for thy sfike 

Have still dragg'd on my life of pilgrimage 

And penitence upon the hated shores 

I else had left for ever. Come with me. 

And I will teach thee there is healing in 

The wounds which friendship gives. 

lEoneunL 
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SCENE II. 



The Scene changes to the interior of the CasUe. An 
apartment is discovered^ in which there is much ap^ 
pearanee of present poverty, mixed with some relics 
of former grandeur. On the wall hangs, amongst 
other things^ a suit of ancient armour ; by' the table 
is a covered basket; behind, and concealed by it, the 

« 

carcass of a roe-deer. There is a small latticed 
window, which, appearing to perforate a wall of 
great thickness, is supposed to look out towards the 
drawbridge. It is in the shape of a loop-hole for 
musketry ; and, a^ is not unusual in old buildings, 
is placed so high up in the wall, that it only can be 
approached by five or six narrow stone steps. 
Eleanor, the mfe of Oswald Devorgoil, Flora, 
and Katleen, her daughter and niece, are disco- 
vered at work. . The former spins, the latter are em-- 
broidering. Eleanor quits her own labour to exa- 
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mine the manner in which Flora is eacecuUng her 
tctsky and shakes her head as if dissatisfied. 



ELEANOR. 

Fy on it, Flora ; this botch'd work of thine 
Shows that thy mind is distant from thy task. 
The finest tracery of our old cathedral 
Had not a richer, freer, bolder pattern, 
Than Flora once could trace. Thy thoughts are 
wandering. 

FLORA. 

They're with my father. Broad upon the lake 
The evening sun sunk down ; huge piles of clouds. 
Crimson and sable, rose upon his disk, 
Andquench'dhim ere his setting; like some champion, 
In his last conflict, losing all his glory. 
Sure signals those of storm. And if my father 
Be on his homeward road 

ELEANOR. 

But that he will not. 



i 
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Baron of Devorgoil this day at least, 
He banquets with the nobles, who the next 
Would scarce vouchsafe an alms to save his household 
From want or famine. Thanks to a kind friend, 
For one brief space we shall not need their aid. 

FLORA (JOifuUy.) 

What ! knew you then his gift ? 
How silly I that wouldy yet durst not, tell it ! 
I fear my father will condemn us both, 
That easily accepted such a present. 

Now, here's the game a bystander sees better 
Than those who play it. — My good aunt is pondering 
On the good cheer which GuUcrammer has sent us, 
And Flora thinks upon the forest venison. lAside. 

ELEANOR {to FLORA.) 

Thy father need not know on't — 'tis a boon 
Gomes timely, when frugality, nay, abstinence, 
Might scarce avail us longer. I had hoped 
Ere now a visit from the youthful donor. 
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That we might thank his bounty ; and perhaps 
My Flora thought the same, when Sunday's kerchief 
And the best kirtle were sought out, and donn'd 
To grace a work-day evening.. 

FLORA. 

Nay, mother, that is judging all too close ! 

My work-day gown was torn — ^my kerchief sullied ; 

And thus — ^But, think you, will the gallant come ? 

ELEANOR. 

He will, for with these dainties came a message 
From gentle Master GuUcrammer, to intimate-^— 

FLORA {greatly disappointed*) 
GuUcrammer? 

KATLEEN. 

There burst the bubble — down fell house of cards, 
And cousin's like to cry for't \ [^Aside. 

ELEANOR* 

GuUcrammer ? ay, GuUcrammer — ^thou scorn'st not 

at him? 
'Twere something short of wisdom in a maiden, 
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Who, like the poor bat in the Grecian fable, 
Hovers betwixt two classes in the world, 
And is disclaim'd by both tbe mouse and bat. 

KATLE£N. 

I am the poor mouse, 
And may go creep into what hole I list, 
And no one heed me — ^Yet I'll waste a word 
Of coui^sel on my betters. — Kind my aunt^ 
And you, my gentle cousin, were't not better 
We thought of dressing this same gear for supper, 
Than quarrelling about the worthless donor ? 

ELEANOR. 

Peace, minx ! 

FLORA. 

Tbou hast no feeling, cousin Katleen. 

KATLEEN. 

Soh ! I have brought them both on my poor shoulders! 
So m^dling peace-makers are still rewarded : 
E'en let them to't again, and fight it out. 
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FLORA. 

Mother, were I disclaim'd of every class, 
I would not therefore so disclaiin myself. 
As even a passing thought of scorn to waste 
On cloddish GuUcrammer. 

ELEANOR. 

List to me, love, and let adversity 
Incline thine ear to wisdom. — ^Look around thee — 
Of the gay youths who boast a noble name. 
Which will incUne. to wed a dowerless damsel ? 
And of the yeomanry, who think'st thou, Flora, 
Would ask to share the labours of his farm 
An high-born beggar? — ^This young man is mo- 
dest— 

FLORA. 

Silly, good mother ; sheepish, if you will it. 

ELEANOR. 

E'en call it what you list — the softer temper. 

The fitter to endure the bitter sallies 

Of one whose wit is all too sharp for mine. 
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Act 1. 



FLORA. 

Mother, you cannot mean it as yon say ; 
You cannot bid me prize conceited folly ? 

ELEANOR. 

Content thee, child — each lot has its own blessings* 
This youth, with his plain-dealing honest suit, 
ProfFers thee quiet, peace, and competence, 
Redemption from a home, o'er which fell Fate 
Stoops like a falcon. — O, if thou couldst choose 
(As no such choice is given) 'twixt such a mate 
And some proud noble, who, in sober judgment^ 
Would like to navigate the heady river. 
Dashing in fury from its parent mountain, 
More than the waters of the quiet lake ? 

KATLEEN. 

Now, can I hold no longer — Lake, good aunt? 
Nay, in the name of truth, say mill-pond, horse-pond ; 
Or, if there be a pond more miry. 
More sluggish, mean-derived, and base, than either^ 
Be such GuUcrammer's emblem— and his portion ! 



•I. 
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FLORA. 

I i^ould that Le or I were in our grave, 

Rather than thus his suit should goad me ! — ^Mother, 

Flora of Devorgoil, thpugh low in fortunes, 

Is still too high in mind to join her name 

With such a base-born churl as Gullcrammer, 

ELEANOR. 

You are trim maidens both ! 
( To Flora,) Hav? you forgotten, 

Or did you mean to call to my remembrance 
Thy father chose a wife of peasant blood ? 

FLORA, 

Will you speak thus to me, or think the stream 
Can mock the fountain it derives its source from ? 
My venerated mother ! In that name 
Lies all on earth a child should chiefest honour. 
And with that name to mix reproach or taunt. 
Were only short of blasphemy to Heaven. 

ELEANOR. 

Then listen, Flora, to that mother's counsel. 
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Or rather profit by that mother's fate. 

Your father's fortunes were but bent^ not broken, 

Until he listen'd to his rash affection. 

Means ware afforded to redeem his house, 

Ample and large — the hand of a rich heiress 

Awaited, almost courted his acceptance ; 

He saw my beauty — such it then was call'd. 

Or such at least he thought it — ^the wither'd bush, 

Whate'er it now may seem, had blossoms then, — 

And he forsook the proud and wealthy heiress. 

To wed with me and ruin— 

KATLEEN (uside.) 

The more fool. 
Say I, apart, the peasant maiden then, 
Who might have chose a mate from her own hamlet. 

ELEANOR. 

Friends fell off. 

And to his own resources, his own counsels, 

Abandon'd, as they said, the thoughtless prodigal, 
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Who had e:^changed rank, riches, pomp, and honour, 
For the mean beauties of a cottage maid. 

FLORA. 

It was done like my father. 

Who scom'd to sell what wealth can never buy — 

True love and free affections. And he loves you ! 

If you have suffer'd in a weary world, 

Your sorrows have been jointly borne, and love 

Has made the load sit lighter. 

Ay, but a misplaced match bath that deep curse in't, 
That can embitter e'en the purest streams 
Of true affection* Thou hast seen me seek. 
With the strict caution early habits taught me, 
To match our wants and means — hast seen thy fa- 
ther. 
With aristocracy's high brow of scorn, 
Spurn at economy, the cottage virtue. 
As best befitting her whose sires were peasants : 
Nor can I, when I see my line^e scorn'd. 
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Always conceal in what contempt I hold 

The fancied claims of rank he clings to fondly* 

FLORA. 

Why will you do so ? — well you know it chafes him. 

ELEANOR. 

Flora, thy mother is but mortal woman, 
Nor can at all times check an eager tongue. 

KATLEEN {oside.) 

That's no new tidings to her niece and daughter. 

ELEANOR. 

O mayst thou never know the spited feelings 

That gender discord in adversity 

Betwixt the dearest friends and truest lovers ! 

In the chUl damping gale of poverty, 

If Love's lamp go not out, it gleams but palely. 

And twinkles in the socket. 

FLORA, 

But tenderness can screen it with her veil, 

Till it revive again — By gentleness, good mother. 

How oft I've seen you soothe my father's mood ! 



•• 
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KATLEEN. 

Now there speak youthfal hope and fantasy ! \_ Aside. 

ELEANOR. 

That is an easier task in youth than age : 
Our temper hardens, and our charms decay, 
And both are needed in that art of soothing. 

KATLEEN. 

And there speaks sad experience. ^Aside. 

ELEANOR. 

Besides, since that our state was utter desperate, 
Darker his brow, more dangerous grow his words ; 
Fain would I snatch thee from the woe and wrath 
Which darken'd long my life, and soon must end it. 
{^A knocking without ; Eleanor shows alarm. 
It was thy father's knock, haste to the gate. 

\_Exeunt Flora and Katleen. 
What can have happ'd ? — ^he thought to stay the night. 
This gear mast not be seen. 

. [^As she is about to remove the Basket, she sees 
the body of the Roe-deer, 
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What have we here ? a roe-deer ! — as I fear it, 
This was the gift of which poor Flora thought. 
The young and handsome hunter — ^but time presses. 
[_She removes the Basket and the Roe into a 
closet. As she has done — 



Enter Oswald op Devorgoil and Flora. 
[He is dressed in a scarlet Cloak, which should seem 
worn and old — a Headpiece^ and old-fashioned 
Sword — the rest of his dress that of a Peasant 
His countenance and manner should express the 
moody and irritable haughtifiess of a proud man 
involved in calamity, and who has been exposed 
to recent insvU. 

OSWALD [addressing his Wife.) 
The sun hath set — why is the drawbridge lower'd ? 

ELEANOR. 

The counterpoise has fail'd, and Flora's strength, 
Katlecn's, and mine united, could not raise it. 
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OSWALD. 

^ Flora and thou ! A goodly garrison 
To hold a castle, which, if fame say true. 
Once foil'd the Eong of Norse and all his rovers. 

ELEANOR. 

It might be so in ancient times, but now— — 

OSWALD. 

A herd of dear might storm proud Devorgoil. 

KATLEEN {(mde to FLORA.) 

You, Flora, know full well one deer already 
Has enter'd at the breach ; and, what is worse. 
The escort is not yet march'd off, for Blackthorn 
Is still within the castle. 

FLORA. 

In Heaven's name, rid him out on't, ere my fiither 
' Discovers he is here ! Why went he not 
Before ? 

KATLEEN. 

Because I staid him on' some little business : 

E * 
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I had a plan to scare poor paltry Gullcrammer 
Out of his paltry Tnts. 

FLORA. 

Well, haste ye now, 
And try to get him off. 

KATLEEN. 

I will not promise that. 
I would not turn an honest hunter's dog, 
So well I love the woodcraft, out of shelter 
In such a night as this-far less his master : 
But I'll do this, I'll try to hide him for you. 
OSWALD {whom his wife hcu assisted to take off 
his cloak and feathered cap. 
Ay, take them off, and bring my peasant's bonnet 
And peasant's plaid — I'll noble it no further. 
Let them erase my name from honour's lists. 
And drag my scutcheon at their horses' heels ; 
I have deserved it all, for I am poor. 
And poverty hath neither right of birth, 
Nor rank, relation, claim, nor privilege. 
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To match a new-com'd viscount, whose good grand- 

The Lord be with hixn, was a careful skipper, 
And steer'd his paltry skifF 'twixt Leith and Gamp- 

vere— 
Many, sir, he could buy Geneva cheap, 
And knew the coast by moonlight. 

FLORA. 

Mean you the Viscount EUondale, my father ? 
What strife has been between you ? 

OSWALD. 

O, a trifle ! 
Not worth a wise man's thinking twice about- 
Precedence is a toy — a superstition, 
About a table's end, joint-stool, and trencher. 
Something was once thought due to long descent. 
And something to Galwegia's oldest baron, — 
But let that pass — a dream of the old time. 

ELEANOR. 

It is indeed a dream. 
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OSWALD (turning upon her rather quickly,) 
Ha ! said ye ? let me hear these words more plain. 

ELEANOR. 

Alas ! they are but echoes of your own. 
Match'd with the real woes that hover o'er us, 

I 

What are the idle visions of precedence, 

But, as you term them, dreams, and toys, and trifles. 

Not worth a wise man's thinking twice upon. 

OSWALD. 

Ay, 'twas for you I framed that consolation. 
The true philosophy of clouted shoe 
And linsey-woolsey kirtle. I know, that minds 
Of nobler stamp receive no dearer motive 
Than what is link'd with honour. Ribbands, tas- 
sels — 
Which are but shreds of silk and spangled tinsel-— 
The right of place, which in itself is momentary— 
A word, which id but air — may in themselves, 
And to the nobler file, be steep'd so richly 
In that elixir, honour, that the lack 
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Of things so very triyial in themselves 
Shall be znisfortune. One shall seek for them 
O'er the wild wayes — one in the deadly breach 
And battle's headlong front — one in the paths 
Of midnight study, — and, in gaining these 
Emblems of honour, each v^VL hold himself 
Repaid for all his labours, deeds, and dangers. 
What then should he think, knowing them his own, 
Who sees what warriors and what sages toil for. 
The formal and established marks of honour, 
Usurp'd from him by upstart insolence ? 
ELEANOB {who htts listened to the last speech with 

some impatience,) 
This is but empty declamation, Oswald. 
The fragments left at yonder full-spread banquet, 
Naiy, even the poorest crust swept from the table, 
Ought to be far more precious to a father. 
Whose family lacks food, than the vain boast. 
He sate at the board-head. 

OSWALD. 

Thott'lt drive me frantic ! — I will tell thee, woman, — 
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Yet why to thee ? There is another ear 

Which that tale better suits, and he shall hear it* 

ILooks at his stoord, which he has unbuckled; 
and addresses the rest of the speech to it. 
Yes, trusty friend, my father knew thy worth, 
And often proved it — often told me of it — 
Though thou and I be now held lightly of. 
And want the gilded hatchments of the time, 
I think we both may prove true metal still. 
'Tis thou shalt tell this story, right this wrong : — 
Rest thou till time is fitting. [^Ekmgs up the sux)rd» 
[ The Women look at each other with anxiety 
during this speech^ which they partly over^ 

4 

hear. They both approach Oswald^ 

ELEANOR. 

Oswald — ^my dearest husband ! 

FLORA. 

My dear father ! 

OSWALD. 

Peace, both — ^we speak no more of this. I go 

To heave the drawbridge up. {_Eixit. 
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EIatle^n moamts the stqps towards the loop'hoky 

looks outf and speaks* . 
The storm is gathering fastH-broad heavy drops 
Fall plashing on the bosom of the lake, 
And dash its inky surface into circles; 
The distant hills are hid in wreaths of darkness. 
'Twill be a fearful night» 



Oswald re-enters, and throws himself into a seat. 

ELEANOR. 

More dark and dreadful 
Than is our destiny, it cannot be. 

OSWALD (to FLORA.) 

Such is Heaven's will — it is our part to bear it. 
We're warranted, my child, from ancient story 
And blessed writ, to say, that song assuages 
The gloomy cares that prey upon our reason. 
And wake a strife betwixt our better feelings 
And the fierce dictates of the headlong passions. 
Sing, then, my love ; for if a Toice have influence 
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To mediate peace betwixt me and my destiny, 
Flora, it must be thine* 

FLORA. 

My best to please you ! 



. SONG. 

When the tempest's at the loudest, 

On its gale the eagle rides ; 
When the ocean rolls the proudest. 

Through the foam the sea-hird glides — 
All the rage ef wind and sea 
Is subdued by constancy. 

Gnawing want and sickness pining. 
All the ills that men endure ; 

Each their various pangs combining, 
Constancy can find a cur^-« 

Pain, and Fear, and Poyerty, 

Are subdued by constancy. • 

Bar me from each wonted pleasure, 
Make me abject, mean and poor ; 

Heap on insults without measure. 
Chain me to a dungeon floor— 

I'll be happy, rich, and free. 

If endow'd with constancy. 



i 
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ACT II 



SCENE I. 



A Chamber in a distant part of the Ccutle. A large 
Window in the flat scene^ supposed to look on the 
Lake^ which is ocoasionaily illuminated by lightning. 
There is a Coucb-bed in the Room^ and an antique 
Cabinet. 



Enter Katleen, introducing Blackthorn. 



KATLEEN. 

This was the destined scene of actimi, Blackthorn, 
And here our properties. But all in vain ; 
For of Gullcranuner we'll see nought to*night, 
Except the dainties that I told you of. 
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BLACKTHORN. 

O, if he's left that same hog's face and sausages, 
He will try back upon them, never fear it. 
The cur will open on. the trail of bacon, 
Like my old brach-hound. 

KATLEEN. 

And should that hap, we'll play our comedy, — 
Shall 'we not. Blackthorn? Thou shalt be Owls- 
piegle- 

BLACKTHORN* 

And who may that same hard-named person be ? 

KATLEEN. 

I've told you nine times over. 

BLACKTHORN* 

Yes, pretty Eatleen, but my eyes were busy 
In looking at you all the time you were talking ; 
And so I lost the tale. 

KATLEEN* 

Then shut your eyes, and let your goodly ears 
Do their good office* 
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BLACKTHORN. 

That were too hard penance. 
Tell but thy tale once more, and I will hearken 
As if I were thrawn out, and listening for 
My bloodhound's distant bay. 

KATL££K. 

A civil simile ! 
Then for the tenth time, and the last — ^be told, 
Owlspiegle was of old the wicked barber 
To Brick, wicked Lord of Devorgoil. 

BLACKTHORN. 

. The chief who drown'd his captives in the Sol way — 
We all have heard of him. 

KATLEEN. 

A hermit hoar, a veneiable man — 
So goes the legend — came to wake repentance 
In the fierce lord,. and tax'd him with his guilt; 
But he, heart-harden'd, turn'd into derision 
The man of heaven, and, as his dignity 
Consisted much in a long reverend beard, 
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Which reach'd his girdle, Erick caused his barber. 
This same Owlspiegle, Tiolate its honours 
With sacrilegious razor, and clip his hair 
After the fashion of a roguish fooL 

BLACKTHORN. 

This was reversing of our ancient proverb, 
And shaving for th^ devil's, not for God's sake. 

KATLEEN. 

True, most grave Blackthorn ; and in punishment 

Of this foul act of scorn, the barber's ghost 

Is said to have no resting after death. 

But haunts these halls, and chiefly this same chamber. 

Where the profanity was acted, trimming 

And clipping all such guests as sleep vdthin it. 

Such is at least the tale ou» elders tell, 

I 

With many others, of this haunted castle. 

BLACKTHORN. 

And you would have me take this shape of Owls- 
piegle, 
And trim the wise Melchisedek ! — I wonnot. 
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KATLEEN. 



You will not ! 



BLACKTHORN* 

No — unless you bear a part. 

KATLEEN. 

What ! can you not alone play such a farce ? 

BLACKTHORN* 

Wot I — Pm dulL Besides, we foresters 
Still hunt our game in couples. Look you, Katleen, 
We danced at Shrovetide — ^then you were my part- 
ner; 
We sung at Christmas-— you kept time with mer 
And if we go a-mumming in this business, 
By heaven, you must be one, or Master Gullcrammer 
Is like to rest unshaven. 

KATLEEN. 

Why, you fool. 
What end can this serve ? 

BLACKTHORN. 

Nay, I know not, I. 
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But if we keep this wont of being partners, 

Why, use makes perfect — ^who knows what may hap- 

* 

pen? 

KATLEEN. 

Thou art a foolish patch — ^But sing our carol, 
As I have alter'^d it, with some few words 

To suit the characters, and I will bear 

\_Give8 a paper* 

BLACKTHORN. 

Part in the gambol ? — I'll go study quickly. 
Is there no other ghost, then, haunts the castle. 
But this same barber shave-a-penny goblin ? • 
I thought they glanced in every beam of moonshine, 
As frequent as the bat. 

KATLEEN. 

Fve heard my aunt's high husband tell of prophecies. 
And fates impending o'er the house of Devorgoil ; 
Legends first coin'd by ancient superstition, 
And rendered current by credulity 
And pride of lineage. Five years have I dwelt, 
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And ne'er saw any thing more miscliieyous 
Than what I am myself. 

BLA€KTHORN. 

And that is qnite enough, I warrant you. — 
But, stay, where shall I find a dress 
To play this — ^what d'ye call him — Owlfiipiegle ? 
KATLEEN {UAbs dtesses out of the cabinet.) 
Why, there are his own clothes. 
Preserved with other trumpery of the sort. 
For we've kept nought but what is good for nought. 
{,She drops a Cap as she draws out the clothes. 
Blackthorn lifts it, and gives it to her. 
Nay, keep it for thy puns — it is a coxcomb ; 
So call'd in ancient times, in ours a fool's cap ; 
For you must know they kept a Fool at Devorgoil 
In former days ; but now are well contented 
To play the fool themselves, to save expenses ; 
Yet give it me, I'll find a worthy use for't. 
I'll take this page's dress, to play the page 
Cockledemoy, who waits on ghostly Owlspiegle ; 
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And yet 'tis needless, too, for Gullcrammer 
Will scarce be here to-nigbt. 

BLACKTHORN. 

I tell you that he will — I will uphold 

His plighted faith and true allegiance 

Unto a sous'd sow's face and sausages, 

And such the daintie&^that you say he sent you, 

Against all other likings whatsoever. 

Except a certain sneaking of affection. 

Which makes some folks I know of play the fool. 

To please some other folks* 

KATLEEN. 

Well, I do hope he'll come ! There's fii^st a chance 
He will be cudgell'd by my noble uncle — 
I cry his mercy — by my good aunt's husband. 
Who did TOW vengeance, knowing nought of him 
But by report, and by a limping sonnet 
Which he had fashion'd to my cousin's glory. 
And forwarded by blind Tom Long the carrier ; 

13 
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So there's the change) first of a hearty beating, . 
Which failing, we've this after- p]ipt of vengea^ce• 

BLACKTHOEN. 

Kind damsel, how considerate) and merciful ! 
But how shall we get off, piir parts being play'd ? 

KATLEEN. . 

For that we are well fitted ; here's a trapHJooi:. 
Sinks with a counterpoise — ^you shall go that way. 
I'll make my exit yonder — ^'neath the wi{idow» ... 
A balcony communicates with the tower 
That overhangs the lake. 

BLACKTHORN. 

'Twere a rare place, this house of Devorgoil, , 

To play at hide and seek in— ^shall we t^ry, 
One day, my pretty Katleen ? 

KATLEEN. 

Hands off, rude ranger ! I'm no managed hawk, 
To stoop to lure of yours. — ^But bear you gallantly : 
Thi^ Oullcrammer hath vex'd my cousin much, 
I f:un would have some vengeance. 

F * 
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BLACKTHORN. 

rU bear my part with glee — ^he spoke irreverently 
Of practice at a mark ! 

KATLEBN. 

That cries for vengeance. 
But I mnst go— I hear my aunt's shrill voice I 
My com^ and her father will scream next* 

ELEANOR {at a distance.) 
Kadeen ! Katleen ! 

BLACKTHORN. 

Hark to old Sweetlipsl-— 
Away with you before the full cry open- 
But stay, what have you there ? 

KATLEEN (wUh a bundle she has taken fram the 

wardrobe.) 
My dress, my page's dress — ^kt it alone. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Your tiring room is not, I hope, &r distant ? 
You're inexperienced in these new habilimentfr*^ 
I am most ready to assist your toilette* 



a. 



kM..^..« 
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KATLEEN* 

Oat, you great ass ! was ever such a fool ! IRun^qffl 



BLACKTHORN (singS.) 

O, Robin Hood was a bowman good, 

And a bowman good was be. 
And be met with a maiden in merry Sherwood, 

All under the gt«enwood tree. 

Noiv*, give me a kiss, quoth bold Robin Hood, 

Now give me a kiss, said he, 
For there never came maid into merry Sherwood, 

But she paid the forester's fee. 

Fve coursed this twelvemonth this sly puss, young 

Katleen, 
And she has dodged me, turn'd beneath my nose, 
And .flung me out a score of yards at once. 
If this same gear fadge right, I'll cote and mouth her. 
And then ! whoop ! dead ! dead ! dead ! — ^She is the 

metal 

To make a woodsman's wife of ! 

lPa^ses a numenL 
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Well — I can find a hare upon her form 
With any man in Nithsdale — stalk a deer, 
Run Reynard to the earth for all his doubles. 
Reclaim a hagg^d hawk tha^s wild and wayward, 
Can bait a wild cat — sure the devil's in't ^ 
But I can match a woman ! — I'll to study. 

{^Sits down on the couch to examine the paper. 
Scene changes to the inhabited apartment of 
the Castky as in the last scene of the precC' 
ding Act. A fire is kindled^ by which Os- 
wald sits in an attitude of deep and mdan- 
choly thought, without paying attention to 
what passes around him. Eleanor is busy 
in covering a table ; Flora goes out and re* 
-enters, as if busied in the kitchen. There 
should be some by^play — the women whisper-^ 
ing together, and watching the state of Os- 
wald ; then separating, and seeking to avoid 
his observation, when he casually raises his 
head, and drops it again. This must be 




1" 

1 
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left to taste and managemenL The' Women, 
in the first part of the seenej talk apartj ati4 
asiffearfidof being overheard; the by-play 
qf stopping occasionallyy and attending to 
Oswald's movements, will give liveliness to 
the Scent* 

ELEANOR. > 

Is all prepared ? 

FLORA. 

Ay ; but I doubt the issue 

Will give my sire less pleasure than you hope for. 

ELEANOR. 

Tush, maid — I know thy father's humour better. 
He was high.bred in gende luxuries ; 
And when our griefs began, I've ^ept apart, 
While lordly cheer and high-fill'd cups of wine 
Were blinding him against the woe to come. 
He has tum'd his back upon a princely banquet : 
We will not spread his board — this night at least, 
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Since chance hath better fumish'd-— with dry breads 
And water from the well* 



Etiter Katleek, and hears the last speech. 



KATLEEN (OStde.) 

Considerate aunt !— she deems that a good supper 
Were not a thing indifferent even to him 
Who is to hang to-morrow; since she thinks so. 
We must take care the venison has due honour-*— 
So much I owe the sturdy knave, Lance Blackthorn. 

FLORA* 

Mother, alas ! when Grief turns reveller. 

Despair is cup-bearer. What shall hap to-morrow?— 

£L)BANOR. 

I have leam'd carelessness, from fruitless care. 
Too long I've watch'd to-morrow — ^let it come 
And cater for itself.«»Thou hear'st the thunder. 

LLow and distant thunder. 
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This is a gloomy night— within, alas ! 

{Looking at her hnuband. 
Still gloomier and more threatening — ^Let us use 
Whatever means we have to drive it. o'er> 
And leave to Heaven to-morrow* Trust me, Flora^ 
'Us the philosophy of desperate want 
To match itself but with the present evil. 
And face one grief at once* 
Away^ I wish thine aid and not thy counsel, 

{As Flora is abovt to gooffs Gullcrammer's 
voice is heard behind the flat scene^ as if 
from the drawbridge. 

ft 

GUIXCRAMM£B (idUm/.) 

HiUor-hillo— hiUoa— hoa— hoa ! 

[Oswald raises himself and likens ; Eleanor 
goes tp the steps^ aaikd opens the window at 
the hop'hole ; Gullcrammer's voice m lAen' 
heard more distinctly. 

^ GULLCRAMMER. 

Kind Lady Devorgoil — sweet Mistress Flora !— 
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The night grows fearfal, I have lod( my way, 

« 

And wander'd till the road tum'd round with me. 
Arid brotight me back— For Heaven's sake, give me 
shriter ! 

KATLEEN (oside.) 

Now, as I live, the voice of Gullcrammer ! 
Now shall oiir gambol be play'd off with spirit ; 
I'll swear I am the only one to whom 
That screech-owl whoop was e'er acceptable. 

OSWALD. 

What bawling ktiave is this, that takes our dwelling 
For some hedge-inn, the haunt of lated drunkards? 

ELEANOR* 

What shall I say ? — Go, S^tleen, speak to him. » 

KATLEEN. 

The game is in my hands — I will say something 
Wi 11 fret the Baron's pride — and then he enters. 

I Aside. 
{She speaks from the window.) Good sir, be pa- 
tient ! 
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We are poor folks — it is but six Scotch miles 
To the next borough town, where your Reverence 
May be accommodated to your wants ; 
We are poor folks, an't please your Reverence, 
And keep a Harrow household — there's no track * 
To lead your steps astra y 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Nor none to lead them right. — ^You kill me, lady, 
If you deny me harbour. To budge from hence, 
An^ in my weary plight, were sudden death, 
Interment, funeral-sermon, tombstone, epitaph. 

OSWALD. 

Who's he that is thus clamorous without ? 
( To Eleanor.) Thou know'st him ? 

ELEANOR (confused.) 
I know him ? — no— yes — ^*tis a worthy clergyman. 
Benighted on his way ; — ^but think not of him. 

KATLEEN. 

The morn will rise when that the tempest's past, 
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And if lie miss the marsh, and can aWd 
The crags upon the left, the road is plain. 

OSWALD. 

Then this is all your piety ! — ^to leave 
One whom, the holy duties of his office 
Have summoned over moor and wilderness. 
To pray heside some dying wretch's bed. 
Who (erring mortal) still would cleave to life. 
Or wake some stubborn sinner to repentance,— 
To leave him, after offices like these. 
To choose his way in darkness, 'twixt the marsh 
And dizzy precipice ? 

£LEANOR. 

What can I do ? 

OSWALD. 

Do what thou canst— the wealthiest do no more*— 
And if so much, 'tis well. These crumbling wallsf 
While yet they bear a roof, shall now, as ever. 
Give shelter to the wanderer. Have we food ? 
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He shall partake U— Have we none ? the fast 
Shall be accounted with the good man's merits 

And our misfortunes 

[ JETe ffoes to the loop-hole while he speaks^ and 
places himself there inroamqfhis Wife^ who 
comes down with reluctance. , 

GULLCRAMMER {wUhaut) 

Hillo— boa — ^hoa ! 

By my good faith, I cannot plod it farther; 

The attempt were death. 

OSWALD (speaksfirom the window.) 
Patience, my friend, I come to lower the drawbridge. 

{Descends^ and exiL 

ELEANOR. 

O, that the screaming bittern had his couch 
Where be deserves it, in the deepest marsh ! 

KATLEEX. 

I would not give this sport for all the rent 
Of Devorgoil, when Devorgoil was richest I 
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» 

( To Ele A.NOR.) But now you chided me, my dearest 

aunt^ 

For wishing him a horse-pond for his portion ? 

ELEANOR. 

Yes, saucy girl ; but, an it please you, then 

He was not fretting me ; if he had sense enough, 

And skill to bear him as some casual stranger, — 

But he is dull as earth, and every hint 

Is lost on him, as hail-shot on the cormorant. 

Whose hide is proof except to musket-bullets ! 

FLORA {apart) 
And yet to such a one would my kind mother, 
Whose chiefest fault is loving me too fondly, 
Wed her poor daughter ! 



Enter Gullcrammer, his dress damaged by the storm ; 
Eleanor runs to meet him, in order to explain to 
him that she wished him to behave as a stranger, 
Gullcrammer, mistafiing her approach for an in- 
vitation to familiarity^ advances with the air ofpe^ 
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daniic amceit belonging to his character — ivhen Os- 
wald enters^ Eleanor recovers herself^ and as-- 
. sumes^ an air of distance — Gullcrammer is con- 
founded, and does not know what to make of it 



OSWALD. 

The counterpoise has clean given way ; the bridge 
Must e'en remain unraised, and leave us open, 
For this night's course at least, to passing visitants.-— 
What have we here ? — is this the reverend man ? 

IHe takes up the candk, and swrveys Gull- 
crammer, who strives to sustain ^ inspec- 
tion unth cor^dence, while/ear obviously con- 
tends with conceit^ and desire to show himself 
to the best advantage. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Kind sir^-or, good my lord — ^my hand is ruffled, 

But yet 'twas fresh this morning. This fell shower 

Hath somewhat smircVd my. cloak, but you may 

note ^ 

18 
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It rates five marks per yard ; my daublet 
Hath fairly 'scaped — ^'tis three-piled taffeta* 

J[^0pen8 his cloak, and displays his doubkL 

OSWALD* 

A goodly inventory — Art thou a preacher ? 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Yea — ^I laud Heaven and good Saint Mungo for it* 

68WALD* 

"lis the time's plague, when those that should weed 

follies 
Out of the common field, have their own minds 
O'errun with foppery — ^Envoys 'twixt heaven and 

earth, 
Example should with precept join, to show us 
How we may scorn the world with all its vanities* 

GULLCRAMMER* 

Nay, the high heavens forefend that I were vain ! 
When our leam'd Principal such sounding laud 
Gave to mine Essay on the hidden qualities 
Of the sulphuric mineral, I disclaimed 
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Anadf-enhnent ABd(hirwnf j^Hc iiimiii) wfcwi 

aft the danee^ 
The lovely SaccharisBa K i r ke Dcro ft , 
Daughter to KiilDeiicroft of Eliifa&eroft, 
Giaeedme with hor soft handy credit hm^ ladie^ 
That sdn I felt myadf a mortal man. 
Though heaoty amiled on me. 

OSWAUIr 

Come, or, enough of this. 

That you're our guest to-night, thank the roi^ 

heavens. 
And all our worser fortunes. Be confiurmaUe 
Unto my rules ; these are no Saccharissas 
To gild with compliments. There's in your pnn 

fessioU) 

As the best grain will have its piles of chaffy 

A certain whiffler, who hath dared to bait 

A noble maiden 'with love tales and sonnets ; 

And if I meet him, his Geneva cap 

May scarce be proof to save his ass's ears* 
I 
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KATLEEN {oiide.) 
Shall I betray — umpli — I am strongly tempted ! 
And yet I think I will be generous. 
And give his brains a chance to save his bones ; 
Then there's more humour in our goblin plot. 
Than in a simple drubbing. 

ELEANOR (apart to flora.) 
What shall we do ? if he discover him. 
He'll fling him out at window. 

FLORA. 

My father's hint to keep himself unknown 
Is all too broad, I think, to be neglected. 

ELEANOR* 

. But yet the fbol^ if we produce his bounty. 
May claim the merit of presenting it ; 
And then we're but lost women for accepting 
A gift our needs made timely. 

KATLEEN. 

Do npt produce them. 
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E'en let the fop go supperless to bed, 
And keep his bones whole. 

OSWALD {to his Wife.) 

Hast thou aught 
To place before him ere he seek repose ? 

EL£ANOR. 

Alas ! too well you know our needful fare 

Is of the narrowest now, and knows no surplus. 

OSWALD. 

Shame us not with thy niggard housekeeping t 
He is a stranger — were it our last crust, 
And he the veriest coxcomb ere wore taffeta-^ 
A pitch he's little short of — ^he must share ii^ 
Though all should want to-morrow. 

GULLCRAMMER {partly cfoerhearing what passes 

between tiirnnJ) 
Nay, I am no lover of your sauced dainties : 
Plain food and plenty is my motto still. 
Your mountain air is bleak, and brings an appetite : 
A soused sow's heo, now, to my modest thinldng. 
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Has ne'er a fellow. What think these fair ladies 
Of a sow's face and sausages ? 

[Makes signs to Eleanor, 

FLORA. 

Plague on the vulgar hind, and on his courtesies. 
The whgle truth will come out ! 

OSWALD. 

What should they think, but that you're like to lack 
Your favourite dishes, sir, unless perchance 
You bring such dainties with you. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

No, not toilh me ; not, indeed. 

Directly with me ; but — Aha ! fair ladies ! 

[Makes signs agaiu^ 

KATLEEN. 

He'll draw the beating down — Were that the worst. 
Heaven's will be done ! [Aside. 

OSWALD {apart.) 
• What can he mean ? — this is the veriest dog-whelp-— 
Still he's a stranger, and the latest act 




••i 
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Of hospitality in this old mansion 
Shall not be sullied. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Troth, sir, I think, under the ladies' favour, 
Without pretending skill in second sight. 
Those of my cloth being seldom conjurors — 

OSWALD. 

I'll take my Bible-oath that thou art none. lAside* 

GULLCRAMMER. 

I do opine, still with the ladies' favour. 

That I could guess the nature of our supper : 

I do not say in sndi and such precedence 

The dishes will be placed ; housewives, as you know, 

On such forms have their fancies ; but, I say still. 

That a sow's face and sausages 

OSWALD. 

Peace, sir ! 
O'er-driven jests (if this be one) are insolent. 
FLORA (apartf seeing her mother uneasy.) 
The old saw still holds true — a churl's benefits, 
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Sauced with his lack of feeling, sen^e, and courtedj, 
Savour like injuries. 

{A horn is winded tvithout; then a hvd knock- 
ing at the gate. 

LEONARD {tVithout) 

Ope, for the sake of love and charity ! 

[Oswald goes to the loop-hole^ 

6ULLCRAMMER* 

Heaven's mercy ! should thtere come another stranger, 
And he half-starved with wandering on the wolds, 
The sow's face boasts no substance, nor the sausages. 
To stand our reinforced attack ! I judge, too, 
By this starved Baron's language, there's no hope 
Qf a reserve of victuals* 

FLORA. 

Go to the casement, cousin* 

KATLEEN. 

Ga yourself, 
And bid the gallant who that bugle winded 
Sleep in the 9torm^wept waste ; a« meet for him 
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As forLanceBIackthom«^-*Comeyriliiotdifltre8s you, 
I'll get admittance for this second suitor, 
And we'll play out this gambol at cross purposes. 
But, see, your father has prevented me. 

OSWALD (seems to have spoken with those withoutf 

and answers^) 
Well, I will ope the door ; one guest already. 
Driven by the storm, has claim'd my hospitality, 
And you, if you were fiends, were scarce less wel- 
come 
To this my mouldering roof, than empty ignorance 
And rank conceit — I hasten to admit you^ ZEiPit 

ELEANOR {to fLORA.) 

The tempest thickens* By that winded bugle, 

I guess the guest that next will honour us. ^ 

Little deceiver, that didst mock my troubles, 
'Tis now thy turn to fear ! 

FLORA. 

Mother, if I knew less or more of this 
Unthought-of and most perilous visitation. 
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I woald your wislies were fulfilled on me. 
And I were wedded to a thing like yon ! 
GULLCRAMMER (approoching.) 
Come, ladies, now you see the jest is threadbare, 
And you must own that same sow's teice and sau- 
sages 



Be^^nter Oswald wM Leonard, gupporting Baul- 
DiE Durward. Oswald takes a view ofthemy as 
formerly o/'Gullcrammer, then speaks. 

OSWALD {to LEONARD.) 

By thy green cassock, hunting-spear, and bugle, 
I guess thou art a huntsman ? 

LEONARD (bounng with respect) 
A ranger of the neighbouring royal forest. 
Under the good Lord Nithsdale; huntsman, therefore. 
In time of peace, and when the land has war. 
To my best powers a soldier. 

OSWALD. 

Welcome, as either. I have loved the chase, 
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And was a soldier once* — Tins aged man, 
What may he be ? 

DURWARD (recovering his breaih.) 
Is but a beggar^ sir, an humble mendicant. 
Who feels it passing strange, that from this roof. 
Above all others^ he should now crave shelter. 

OSWALD* 

Why sp ? You're welcome both — only the word 
Warrants morei courtesy than our present means 
Permit us to bestow* A huntsman and a soldier 
May be a prince's comrade, much more mine ; 
And for a beggar — ^friend, there little lacks. 
Save that blue gown and badge, and clouted pouches. 
To make us comrades too ; then welcome both. 
And to a beggar's feast* I fear brown bread, 
And water from the spring, will be the best on't ; 
•For we had cast to wend abroad this evening. 
And left our larder empty^ 

GULLCRAMMKRi 

Yet) if some kindly fairy, 
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In our behalf, would search its hid recesses,— <• 
(Apart) We'll not go supperless now— we're three to 

one.— ^ 
Still do I say, that a soused face and sausages — ^ 

OSWALD (looks skmly at him^ then at his Wife.) 
There's something under this, but that the present 
Is not a time to question. (To Eleai^ob) Wife, my 

mood 
Is at such height of tide^ that a turn'd feather 
Would make me frantic now, with mirth or fury ! 
Tempt me no more — but if thou hast the things 
This carrion crow so croaks for, bring them forth; 
For by my father's beard, if I stand caterer, 
'TwUl be a fearful banquet 1 

ELEANOR. 

Your pleasure be obey'd — Come, aid me. Flora. 

lExeunt. 
[During the following speeches the Women place 

* 

dishes on the table. 

OSWALD (to DURWARD.) 

How did you lose your path ? 



^ i 
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DURWARD* 

E'en when we thought to find it, a wild meteor 
Danced in the moss, and led oiir feet astray.-— 
I give small credence to the tales of old, 
Of Friar's-lantem told, and Will-o'-Wisp, 
Else would I say, that some malicious demon 
Guided us»in a round ; for to the moat, 
Which we had pass'd two hours since, were we led. 
And there the gleam flicker'd and disappeared, 
Even on your drawbridge. I was so worn down, 
So broke with labouring through niarsh and moor, 
That, wold I nold I, here my young conductor 
Would needs implore for entrance; else, believe me, 
I had not troubled you. 

OSWALD. 

And why not, father? — ^have you e'er heard aught. 

Or of my house or me, that wanderers. 

Whom or their roving trade or sudden circumstance 

Oblige to seek a shelter, should avoid 

The House of Devorgoil ? 
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DURWARD* 

Sir, I am English born— » 
Native of Cumberland. Enough is said 
Why I should shun those towers, whose lords were 

hostile 
To English blood, and unto Cumberland 
Most hostile and most fatal* 

OSWALD* 

Ay, father. Once my grandsire plough'd, and har- 
rowed. 
And sow^d with salt, the streets of your fair towns; 
But what of that? — you have the 'vantage now. 

DURWARD* 

True, Lord of Devorgoil ; and well believe I, 
That not in vain we sought these towers to-night, 
So strangely guided, to behold their state. 

OSWALD. 

Ay, thou wouldst say, 'twas fit a Cumbrian be^ar 
Should sit an equal guest in his proud balls. 
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Whose fathers beggared Cumberland — Oraybeard^ 

let it be so, 
I'll not dispute it with thee. 
( To Leonard, who was speaking to Flora, but^ on 
being surprised^ occupied himself with the suit of 
Armour.) 

What makest thou there, young man ? 

LEONARD. 

I marveird at this harness-it is larger 

i 

Than arms of modem days. How richly carved, 
With gold inlaid on steel — how close the rivets—* 
How justly fit the joints ! I think the gauntlet 
Would swallow twice my hand. 
{He is dbofut to take doum some part of the Armour ^ 
when Oswald interferes*) 

OSWALD. 

Do not displace it. 
My grandsire, Erick, doubled human strength. 
And almost human size — ^and human knowledge, 
And human vice, and human virtue also, 
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As fitorm or simshuie chanced to occupy 
His mental hemisphere. After a fatal deed^ 
Ha hung his armour on the wall, forbidding 
It e'er should be ta'en down. Ther^ is a prophecy. 
That of itself 'twill fall, upon the night 
When, in the fiftieth year from his decease, 
Devorgoil's feast is full. This is the era ; 
But, as too well you see, no meet occasion 
Will do the downfidl of the armour justice, 
Or grace it with a feast. There let it bide. 
Trying its strength with the old walls it hangs on, 
Which shall fall soonest, 
DURWARD (looking at the trophy ivtth a mixttare of 

feeling.) 
Then there stern Eriok's harness hangs untouch' d, 
Since his last fatal raid on Cumberland ! 

OSWALD. 

Ay, waste and want, and recklessness — a comrade 
Still yoked with waste and want — have stripp'd these 
walls 
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Of every other trophy. Antler^d skalls^ 
Whose branches Touch'd the tales old ya3sal8 told 
Of desperate chases-^partizans and spears — 
Knights' barred helms and shields — the shafts and 

bows, 
Axes and breastplates, of the hardy yeomanry— 
The banners of the yanquish'd-—signs these arms 
Were not assumed in vain, have disappeared* 
Yes, one by one they all haye disappear'd; 
And now Lord Brick's harness hangs alone. 
Midst implements of vulgar husbandry 
And mean economy ; as some old warrior, 
Whom want hath made an inmate of an alms-house, 
Shows 'mid the beggar'd spendthrifts, base mecha- 
nics, 
And bankrupt pedlars, with whom fate has mix'd him. 

DURWABD. 

Or rather like a pirate, whom the prison-house, 
Prime leveller next the grave, hath for the first time 
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AGngled with peaceful captives, low in fortunes, 
But £edr in innocence* 

OSWALD {looking at durwabd wUh mtrprise.) 

Friend, thou art bitter ! 

DURWARD. 

Plain truth, sir, like the vulgar copper coinage, 
Despised amongst the gentry, still finds value 
And currency with beggars. 

OSWALD. 

Be it so. 
I will not trench on the immunities 
I soon may claim to share. Thy features, too. 
Though weather-beaten, and thy strain of language, 
Relish of better days. Come hither, friend, 

iThey speak apart 
•And let me ask thee of thine occupation. 

[Leonard looks rounds and^ seeing Oswald 

_ • 

engaged tvith Durward, and Oullcram- 
MER t^rtM Eleanor, approaches towards 
Flora, who must give him an opportunity of 
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doing so^ with obvious attention on her part 
to give it the air of chance. The by-play 
. here tvill rest with the Lady, who must en-- 
gage the attention of the audience by playing 
off a litUe female hypocrisy and simpk co- 
qu£try. 

LEONARD. 



Flora- 



FLORA. 

Ay, gallant huntsman^ may slie deign to question 
Why Leonard came not at the appointed hour ; 
Or why he came at midnight ? 

LEONARD. 

Love has no certain loadstar, gentle Flora, 
And oft gives up the helm' to: wayward pilotage* 
To say the sooth^ — ^A beggar forced me hence. 
And Will-o'-wisp did guide us back again. 

FLORA. 

Ay, ay, your beggar was the faded spectre 
Of Poverty, that sits upon the threshold 
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Of thede our ruin-d wb11s» I've been unwise, 
Leonard, to let you speak so oft with me; 
And you a fool, to say what you have said. 
E'en let us here break short; and, wise at length, 
Hold each our separate way through life's wide ocean. 

LEONARD. 

Nay, let us rather join our course together. 
And share the breeze or tempest ; doubling joys, 
Relieving sorrows, warding evils oflF 
With mutual effort, or enduring them 
With mutual patience. 

FLORA. 

This is but flattering counsel — sweet and baneful ; 
But mine had wholesome bitter in't. 

KATLEEN. 

Ay, ay ; but like the sly apothecary. 
You'll be the last to take the bitter drug 
That you prescribe to others. 

[ They whiter. Eleanor advances to inter" 
rupt thenif followed by Gullcrammer* 

6 
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ELEANOR. 

What, maid, no household cares? — Leave to your 

elders 
The task of filling passing strangers' ears 
With the due notes of welcome. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Be it thine, 
O, Mistress Flora, the more useful talent 
Of filling strangers' stomachs with substantials ; 
That is to say, — for learned commentators 
Do so expound substantials in some places,—* 
With a sows'd bacon-face and sausages. 

FLORA {apart,) 
Would thou wert sows'd, intolerable .pedant, 
Base, greedy, perverse, interrupting coxcomb ! 

KATLEEN. 

Hush, coz, for we'll be well avenged on him. 
And ere this night goes o'er, else woman's wit 
Cannot o'ertake her wishes. 
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[^She proceeds to arrange seats. Oswald and 
DuRWARD come forward in conversaHon. 

OSWALD. 

I like thine humour welL — So all men be g ■■ 

DURWARD. 

Yes — I can make it good by proof. Your soldier 

Begs for a leaf of laurel, and a line 

In the gazette. He brandishes his sword 

To back his suit, and is a sturdy beggar — 

The courtier begs a ribband or a star, 

And, like our gentler mumpers, is proyided 

With fidse certificates of health and fortune 

Lost in the public service. For your lover. 

Who begs a sigh, a smile, a lock of hair, 

A buskin-point, he maunds upon the pad, 

With the true cant of pure mendicity, 

<< The smallest trifle to relieve a Christian, 

And if it like your ladyship !'*— — 

[/n a begging tone. 




f 
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KATLEEN {apart) 
This is a cunning knave, and feeds the humour 
Of my aunt's husband, for I must not say 
Mine honour'd uncle. I will try a question. — 
Your man of merit though, who serves the common- 
wealth, 
Nor asks for a requital ? [To Durward. 

DURWARD. 

Is a dumb beggar, 
And lets his actions speak likfe signs for him. 
Challenging double guerdon. — Now, I'll show 
How your true beggar has the fair advantage 
O'er all the tribes of cloak'd mendicity, 
I have told over to you. — The soldier'^ laurel, 
The statesman's ribband, and the lady's favour, 
Once won and gain'd, are not held worth a farthing 
By such as longest, loudest, canted for them ; 
Whereas your charitable halfpenny. 
Which is the scope of a true beggar's suit. 
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Is worth ttvo farthings, and, in times of plenty, 
Will huy a crust of bread. 

FLORA (interrupting hiniy and addressing her father.) 
Sir, let me he a heggar with the time. 
And pray you come to supper. 

ELEANOR (to OSWALD, apart) 
Must he sit with us? ^Looking at Durward* 

OSWALD. * 

Ay, ay, what else — since we are beggars all ? 
When qloaks are ragged, sure their. worth is equal. 
Whether at first they were of sUk or woollen. 

ELEANOR. 

Thou art scarce consistent. 
This day thou didst refuse a princely banquet, 
Because a new-made lord was placed above thee ; 
And now 

OSWALD. 

Wife, I have seen, at public executions, 

A wretch that could not brook the hand of violence 

Should push him from the scaiSbld, pluck up courage. 
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And^ with a desperate sort of cheerfalness^ 

Take the fell pluiige himself — 

Welcome then, beggar^, to a beggar's feast ! 

GULLC RAMMER (tdho kcLS in the meanwhile seated . 

himself*) 
But this is ^lore. — A better counteuance, — 
Fair fall the hands that sows'd it ! — than this hog*s, 
Or prettier provender than these same sausages, 
(By what good friend sent hither, shall be nameless, 
Doubtless some youth wliom love hath fnade profuse, ) 
[^Smiling significantly at Eleanor aaid Flora. 
No prince need wish to peck at. Long, I ween. 
Since that the nostrils of this house, (by metaphor, 
I mean the chimneys) smell'd a steam so grateful — 
By your good leave I cannot dally longer. 

iHelps himself. 

OSWALD (places durwakd above gullcrammer.) 
Meanwhile, sir. 

Please it your youthful learning to give place 
To grey hairs and to wisdom ; and, moreover. 
If you had tarried for the benediction 
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6ULLCRAMMER {wmewhoi abashed.) 

I said grace to myself. 
OSWALD {noi mmding him.) 
— ^And waited for tbe company of others, 
It had been better fashion. Time has been, 
I should have told a guest at Devorgoil, 
Bearing himself thus forward, he was saucy. 

iHe seats himself, and helps the cangmny ttnd 
himself m dumb-show. Thare should be a 
contrast betwixt the precision of his aristo^ 
erotic civility, andihe rude under-breeding of 

OULLCRAMMER. 

OSWALD (having tasted the dish next him.) 
Why, this is venison, Eleanor ! 

OULLCRAMMER. 

Eh ! What ! Let's see— 

iPushes across Oswald, and helps himself. 

It may be venison— 
I'm sure 'tis not beef, veal, mutton, lamb, or pork. 
Eke am I sure, that be it what it will, 
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It is not half so good as sausages, 
Or as a sow's face sows'd. 

OSWALD. 

# 

Eleanor, whence all thi g ? 

ELEANOR. 

Wait till to-morrow, 
You shall know all. It was a happy chance 
That furnished us to meet so many guests. ^FiUs wine. 
Try if your cup be not as richly garnished. 
As is your trencher.* 

KATLEEN {apOTt,) 

My aunt adheres to the good cautious nuudm 
Of,-^-" Eat your pudding, friend, and hold yoiir 
tongue." 

OSWALD {tastes the wine.) 
It is the grape of Bordeaux. 
Such dainties, once familiar to my board, 



* Wooden trenchers shotild be used, and the Quaigh, a Scottish 
drinking-cup. 
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Have been estranged from't long. 

iHe again fills his glass^ and continues to speak 
as he holds it up. 
Fill round, my friends — here is a treacherous friend 

now 
Smiles in your face, yet seeks to steal the jewel, 
Which is distinction between man and brute — 
I mean our reason — this he does, and smiles. 
But are not all friends treacherous ? — one shall cross 

you 
Even in your dearest interests— ^ one shall slander 

you-^ 
This steal your daughter, that defraud your pui'se ; 
But this gay flask of Bordeaux will but borrow 
Your sense of mortal sorrows for a season, 
And leave, instead, a gay delirium. 
Methinks my brain, unused to such gay visitants, 
The influence feels already ! — we will revel ! — 
Our banquet shall be loud ! — ^it is out last. 
Katleen, thy song. 
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KATLEEN. 

Not now, my lord — ^I mean to sing to-night 
For this same moderate, grave, and reverend clergy- 
man; 
ni k^ep my voice till then. 

, ELEANOR. 

Your round refusal shows but cottage breeding. 

KATLEEN. 

Ay, my good aunt, for I was cottage-nurtured, 

And taughf, I think, to prize my own wild will 

Above all sacrifice to compliment. 

Here is a hunteman-in his eyes I read it. 

He sings the martial song my uncle loVes, 

What time fierce Claver'se with his Cavaliers, 

Abjuring the new change of government, 

Forcing his fearless way through timorous friends. 

And enemies as timorous, left the capital 

To rouse in James's cause the distant Highlands. 

Have you ne'er heard the song, my noble uncle ? 
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OSWALD. 

Have I not heard, wench ? — It was I rode next him, 
'Tis thirty summers since — rode by his rein ; 
We marched on through the alarmed city. 
As sweeps the osprey through a flock of gulls. 
Who scream and flutter, but dare no resistance 
Against the bold sea-empress — ^They did murmur, 
The crowds befote us, in their sullen wrath, 
And those whom we had pass'd, gathering fresh 

courage, 
Cried havoc in the rear — ^we minded them 
E'en as the brave bark minds the bursting billows. 
Which, yielding to her bows, burst on her sides. 
And ripple in her wake. — Sing me that strain, 

L To Leonard. 
And thou shalt have a meed I seldom tender. 
Because they're all I have to give— my thanks. 

tEONARD. 

Nay, if you'll bear with what I cannot help. 
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A voice that's rougli witli hollowing to the hounds, 
FU sing the song even as old Rowland taught me. 

SONG. 

AiR-»2%« Batmets ofBimny Dundee. 

To the Lords <^ Convention Hwas Clayer'se who spoke, 

** Ere the King's crown shall fiill there are crowns to be broke ; 

So let each Cavalier who lores honour and me. 

Come follow the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 

^ Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can. 
Come saddle your horses, and call up your men ; 
Come open the West Port, and let me gang free. 
And it's room for the bonnets of Bonny Dundee !" 

Dundee he is mounted, he rides up the street, 
The bells areTung backward, the drums they are beat ; 
But the ProYOst, douce man, said, '^ Just e'en let him be. 
The Gude Town is weel quit of that Deil of Dundee." 
Come fill up my cup, &c. 

As he rode down the sanctified bends of the Bow, 
nk carline was flyting and shaking her pow ; 
But the young plants of grace they look'd oouthie and slee, 
Thinking, luck to thy bonnet, thou Bonny Dundee ! 
Come fill up my cup, &c. 
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With sour-featured Whiga the Grassmarket was cramm'cl. 
As if half the West had set tryst to he hang*d; 
There was spite in each loolc, there was fear in each ee, 
As they watch'd for the bonnets of Bonny Dundee. 
Come fill up my cnp» &c. 

These cowls of Kilmarnock had spits and had spears, 
And lang hafted gullies to kill Cayaliers ; 
Bat they shrunk to dose-heads, and the causeway was ftee, 
At a toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup, &c. 

He spurred to the foot of the proud Castle rock, 
And with the gay Gordon he gallantly spoke ; 
** Let Mons Meg and her marrows speak twa words or three, 
For the love of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee.** 
Come fill up. my cup, &c. 

The Gordon demands of him which way he goes — 
'* Where'er shall direct me the shade of Montrose ! 
Your Grace in short space shall hear tidings of me, 
Or that low lies the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup, &c. 

** There are hills beyond Pentland, and lands beyond Forth, 
If there's lords in the Lowlands, there*s chiefs in the North ; 
There are wild Duniewassals three thousand times three. 
Will cry hoigh for the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup, &c. 
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, " There's brass on the target of harkeii*d bull-hide, 
There's steel in the scabbard that dangles beside ; 
The brass shall be bumish'd, the steel shall flash free, 
At a toss of the bonnet of Bonny Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup, &c. 

** Away to the hills, to the caves, to the rocks — 
Ere I own an usurper, I'll couch with the fox ; 
And tremble, false Whigs, in the midst of your glee. 
You have not seen the last of my bonnet and me !" 
Come fill up my cup, &c. 

He waved his proud hand, and the trumpets were blown 
The kettle-drums dash'd, and the horsemen rode on, 
Till on Ravelston's cliffs and on Clermiston's lee. 
Died away the wild war-notes 'of Bonny Dundee. 
Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can. 
Come saddle the horses and call lip the men. 
Come open your gates, and let me gae free, 
For it's up with the bonnets of Bonny Dundee 

ELEANOR. 

Katleen, do thou sing now. Thy uncle's cheerful ; 
We must not let his humour ebb again. 

KATLEEN. 

But I'll do better^ aunt, than if I sung, 
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For Flora can sing blithe ; so can this huntsman. 
As he has shown e'en now ; let them duet it. 

OSWALD* 

Well, huntsman, we must ^ve to ireakish maiden 
The freedom of her fancy. — ^Raise the carol, 
And Flora, if she can, will join the measure. 

SONG. 

When friends are met o'er merry cheer, 
And lovely eyes are Ukughing near. 
And in the goblet's bosom clears 

The cares of day are drown'd ; 
When puns are made, and bumpers quaff 'd* 
And wild Wit shoots his roving shaft, 
And Mirth his jovial laugh has laugh'd, 

Then is our banquet crown'dj 

Ah gay. 

Then is our banquet crown'd. 

-When glees are sung, and catches troll'd. 
And bashfulness grows bright and bold, 
And beauty Is no longer cold. 

And age no longer dull ; 
When chimes are brief) and cocks do crow, 
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To tell us it is time to go. 

Yet how to part we do not know, 

Then is our feast at full. 

Ah gay, 

Then is our feast at fulL 

OSWALD {rises with the Cup in his hand.) 

Devorgoil's feast is full — 
Drink to the pledge ! 

I J tremendam burst of thuaiukr fcUows these 
rvords of the Song ; and the lightning should 
seem to strike the suit of black Armour, which 
faUs with a crash.'* All rise i^ surprise and 
fear except QvjJLCRAMMi&9^ who tumbles over 
backwards, and lies stilL 

OSWALD* 

That sounded like the judgment-peal — the roof 
Still trembles with the volley. 



* I should think this may he contrived, hy having a transparent 
zig-zag in the flat-scene, immediately above the armour^ suddenly 
and very strongly illuminated. 
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DURWARD. 

Happy those 
Who are prepared to meet such fearful summons.—- 
Leonard, what dost thou there ? 

LEONARD {supporting flora.) 

The duty of a man — 
Supporting innocence. Were it the final call, 
I were not misempiloy'd. 

OSWALD. 

The armour of my grandsire hath fall'n down, 
And old saws have spoke truth. — {Mtising.) The 

fiftieth year — 
Devorgoil's feast at fullest ! What to think of it— 
LEONARD {lifting a ScroUj which had fallen tvith the 

Armour.) 
This may inform us. 

ZAttempts to read the Manuscript^ shakes his 
headj and gives it to Oswald. 
But not to eyes unleam'd it tells its tidings. 
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. OSWALD. 

Hawks, hounds, and revelling, consumed the hours 
I should have given to study. 

I Looks at the Manuscript* 
These characters I ispell not more than thou. 
They are not of our day, and, as I think. 
Not of our language. — ^Where's our scholar now, 
So forward at the banquet ? Is he laggard 
Upon a point of learning? 

LEONARD. 

Here is the man of letter'd dignity, 
E'en in a piteous case. 

IDrags GviAjCRAmmer forward. 

OSWALD. 

Art waking, craven ? canst thou read this scroll ? 
Or art thou only leam'd in sousing swine's flesh. 
And prompt in eating it? 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Eh — ah !— oh — ho ! — Have you no better time 

I ♦ 
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To tax a man with riddles, than the moment 
When he scarce knows whether he's dead or liying ? 

OSWALD. 

Confound the pedant ! — Can you read the scroll. 
Or can you not, sir ?— if you can, pronounce 
Its meaning speedily. 

GULLCRAMMEB. 

Can I read it, quotha I 
When at our learned University, 
I gain'd first premium for Hebrew learning,— 
Which was a pound of high*dried Scottish snuff. 
And half a peck of onions, with a bushel 
Of curious oatmeal,— our learn'd Principal 
Did say, ^^ Melchisedek, thou canst do any thing !" 
Now comes he with his paltry scroll of parchment, 
And, " Can you read it ?" — After such affront. 
The point is, if I will. 

OSWALD. 

A point soon solved. 
Unless you choose to sleep among the frogs. 
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For look yoa, sir, there is the chamber window, 
Beneath it lies the lake* 

£Ii£ANOR« 

Kind Master Gnlleranimer, beware my husband, 
He brooks no contradiction — ^'tis his fault, 
And in his wrath he's dangerous* 

GULLCRAMMEB {looks ot thelscToUj and mutters 

as if reading.) 
Hashgaboth hotchrpotch — 
A simple matter this to make a rout of*— 
Ten rashersen bacon, misk-mash venison, 
Sausagian soused-face — 'Tis a simple catalogue 
Of our small supper — made by the grave sage 
Whose prescience knew this night that we should 

feast 
On venison, bash'd sow's face, and suasages. 
And hung his steel-coat for a supper-bell^— 
E'en let us to our provender again, 
For it is written we shall finish it. 
And bless our stars the lightning left it us. 
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OSWALD. 

This must be impudence or ignorance ! — 
The spirit of rough Erick stirs within me, 
And I will knock thy brains out if thou palter'st ; 
Expound the scroll to me I 

GULLCRAMMER. 

You're over hasty ; 

% 

And yet you may be right, too — 'Tis Samaritan, 
Now I look closer on't, and I did take it 
For simple Hebrew. 

DURWARD. 

'Tis Hebrew to a simpleton. 

That we see plainly, friend— Give me the scroll. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Alas, good friend ! what would you do with it? 

DURWARD {tcAes Uffom him*) 
My best to read it, sir. — The character is Saxon, 
Used at no distant date within this district ; 
And thus the tenor runs — nor in Samaritan, 
Nor simple Hebrew, but in wholesome English : — 



; 
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Devorgoil, thy bright moon waneth, 

And the rust thy harness staineth ; 

Servile guests the banqiiet soil 

Of the once proud Devorgoil. 

But should Black Brick's armour fall, 

Look for guests shall scare you all ! 

ft 

They shall come ere peep of day, — 
Wake and watch, and hope and pray ! 



KATLEEN {tO FLORA.) 

Here is fine foolery ! — an old wall shakes 

At a loud thunder-clap — down comes a suit 
Of ancient armour, when its wasted braces 

Were all too rotten to sustain its weight — 

A beggar cries oiit, Miracle ! and your father, 

Weighing the importance of his name and lineage, 

Must needs believe the dotard ! 

, FI.ORA. 

Mock not, I pray you ; this, may be too serious. 
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K^TLEEN. 

And if I live till morning, I will have 
The power to tell a better tale of wonder 
Wrought on wise Gollcrammer. I'll go prepare me* 

FLORA. 

« 

I have not Katleen's spirit, yet I hate 

This Gnllcrammer too heartily, to stop 

Any disgrace that's hasting towards him. 

OSWALD {to whom the Beggar has been again 

reading the scroll.) 

'Tis a strange prophecy ! — The silver moon. 

Now waning sorely, is our ancient bearing— 

» 
Strange and unfitting guests 

ouLLCRAMMER {interrupting him.) 

Ay, ay, the matter 

Is, as you say, all moonshine in the water. 

9 

OSWALD. 

How mean you, sir? {threatening,) 
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GULLCRAMMER. 

To show that I can rhyme 
With yonder bluegown. Give me breath and time, 
I will maintain, in spite of his pretence, 
Mine exposition had the better sense-^ 
It spoke good victuals and increase of cheer ; 
And his, more guests to eat what we have here-— 
An increment right needless. 

OSWALD. 

Get thee gone ; 
To kennel, hound I' 

GULLCRAMMER. 

The hound will have his bone. 
[ Takes up the platter ofmeat^ and a flask. 

OSWALD. 

Flora, show him his chamber— take him hence, 
Or, by the name I bear, I'll see his brains ! 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Ladies, good night ! — I spare you, sir, the pains. 

[Exit^ lighted by Flora with a Lamp. 
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OSWALD. 

The owl is fled. — I'll not to bed to-night ; 
There is some change impending o'er this house. 
For good or ill. I would some holy man 
Were here, to counsel us what we should do ! 

Yon witless thin-faced gull is but a cassock 
StuJBTd out with chaff and straw. 

DURWARD (cLsmming an air of dignity.) 

I have been wont, 
In other days, to point to erring mortals 
The rock which they should anchor on. 

[_He holds up a Cross — the rest take a posture 
ofdevotiony andtheScene closes. 
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ACT III. 



SCENE I. 



A ruinous Anteroom in the CcLsde — Enter Katleen 
fantastically dressed to play the Character of Cochle- 
demoyy with the Visor in her hand* 

KATLEEN. 

I've scarce had time to glance at my sweet person, 
Yet this much could I see, with half a glance, 
My elfish dress becomes me — I'll not mask me 
Till I have seen Lance Blackthorn. — ^Lance ! I say — 

ICaOs. 
Blackthorn, make haste ! 
Enter Blackthorn, ha^ dressed as Owkpiegle. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Here am I — Blackthorn in the upper half, 
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Much at your service ; but my nether parts 
Are goblinized and Owlspiegled. I had much ado 
To get these trankums on* I judge Lord Erick 
Kept no good house, and starved his quondam barber. 

KATLEEN. 

Peace, ass, and hide you — Gullcrammer is coming ; 

He left the hall before, but then took fright. 

And e'en sneak'd back. The Lady Flora lights him — 

Trim occupation for her ladyship ! 

Had you seen Leonard, when she left the hall 

On such fine errand ! 

BLACKTHORN. 

This Gullcrammer shall have a bob extraordinary 
For my good comrade's sake. — But tell me, Katleen, 
What dress is this of yours ? 

KATLEEN. 

A page's, fool ! 

BLACKTHORN. 

I'm accounted no great scholar, 
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But 'tis a page that I would fain peruse 

A little closer. lApproaches her. 

KATLEEN. 

Put on your spectacles, 
And try if you can read it at this distance. 
For you shall come no nearer. 

BLACKTHORN. 

But is there nothing, then, save rank imposture, 
In all these tales of goblinry at Devorgoil ? 

KATLEEN. 

My aunt's grave lord thinks otherwise, supposing 
Tlat his great name so interests the Heavens, 
That miracles must needs bespeak its fall — 
I would that I were in a lowly cottage 
Beneath the greenwood, on its walls no armour 
To coiurt the levin-bolt 

BLACKTHORN. 

And a kind husband, Katleen, 
To ward such dangers as must needs come nigh ? — 
My father's cottage stands so low and lone, 
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% 

That you should think it solitude itself; 

The greenwood shields it from the northern blast, 

And| in the woodbine round its latticed casement. 

The linnet's sure to build the earliest nest 

In all the forest. 

KATLEEN. 

Peace, you fool, they come. 
Flora lights Gullcrammer across the Stage* 
KATLEEN {whcn they have passed,) 
Away with you — 
On with your cloak — ^be ready at the signal, 

BLACKTHORN. 

And shall we talk of that same cottage, Katleen, 
At better leisure ? — I have much to say . 
In favour of my cottage. 

KATLEEN* 

If you will be talking, 
You know I can't prevent you. 

BLACKTHORN. 

That's enough. 
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(Jside.) I shall have leave, I see, to spell the page 
A little closer, when the due time comes. 



Scene changes to Gullcrammer's sleeping Apartment 
— He enterSf ushered in by Flora, who sets en the 
table a flashy with a lamp. 

FLORA. 

A flask, in case yoar Reverence be athirsty ; 
A light, in case your Reverence be afear'd ; — 
And so sweet slumber to your Reverence. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Kind Mrs Flora, will you ? — eh ! eh ! eh ! 

FLORA. 

Willi what? 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Tarry a little ? 

f£ora (smUing.) 
Kind Master Gullcrammer, 
How can you ask me aught so unbecoming ? 
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GULLCRAMMER. 

Oh, fie, fie, fie ! — ^Believe me. Mistress Flora, 
'Tis not for that — ^but being guided through 
Such dreary gaUeriee, stairs, and soites of rooms, 
To this same oabicle, Tm somewhat loath 
To bid adieu to pleasant company. 

FLORA. 

A flattering compliment! — ^In plain truth, you're 
frightened. 

6ULLCRAMMER. 

What ! frighten'd ?— I — I am not timorous. 

FLORA. 

Perhaps you've heard this is our haunted chamber ? 

But then it is our best — Your Reverence knows, 

That in all tales which turn upon a ghost. 

Your traveller belated has the luck 

To enjoy the haunted room — ^it is a rule ; — 

To some it were a hardship^ but to you. 

Who are a scholar, and not timorous—-— 



-J 
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GULLCRAMMER. 

I did not say I was not timorous, 
I said I was not temerarious.—- 
ril to the hall again. 

FLORA. 

You'll do your pleasure. 
But you have somehow moved my father's anger. 
And you had better meet our playful Owlspi^le — 
So is our goblin call'd^ — than face Lord Oswald. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Owlspiegle ? — 

It is an imcouth and outlandish name, 

And in mine ear sounds fiendish. 

FLORA. 

Hush, hush, hush 1 

Perhaps he hears us now — {in an imd^r tone) — ^A 

merry spirit; 
None of your elves that pinch folks black and blue, 
For lack of cleanliness. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

As for that, Mistress Flora, 
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Mj taffeta doublet hath been duly brush'd, 
My shirt hebdomadal put on this morning. 

FLORA. 

Why, you need fear no goblins. But this Owlspi^le 

Is of another class ; — yet has his frolics; 

Cuts hair, trims beards, and plays amid his antics 

The office of a sinful mortal barber. 

Such is at least the rumour. 

6ULLCRAMMER. 

He will not cut my clothes, or scar my face. 
Or draw my blood ? 

FLORA. 

Enormities like these 
Were neyer charged against him. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

% 

And, Mistress Flora, would you smile on me^ 
If, priced by the fond hope of your approval, 
I should endure this yenture ? 

FLORA. 

I do hope 

14 
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I shall have cause to smile. 

GULLCBAMMER. 

Well ! in that hope 
I will embrace the achievement for thy sake. 

iSAe is going* 
Yet, stay, stay, stay !^-on second thoughts I will not— 
I've thought on it, and will the mortal cudgel 
Rather endure than face the ghostly razor ! 
Your crab-tree's tough but blunt, — your razor's po- 

lish'd, 
But, as the proyerb goes, 'tis cruel sharp. 
I'll to thy father, and unto his pleasure 
Submit these destined shoulders. 

FLORA. 

But you shall not. 
Believe me, sir, you shall not ; he is desperate. 
And better far be trimm'd by ghost or goblin. 
Than by my sire in anger ; there are stores 
Of hidden treasure, too, and heaven knows what. 
Buried among these ruins— you shall stay. 

♦ K 
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{Apart.) And if indeed there be suchisprite as Owl- 

spiegle, 
And, lacking him, that thy fear plague thee not 
Worse than a goblin, I have miss'd my purpose, 

Which else stands good in either case. — Good night, 
sir. {Exit^ and dovbU'docks the door. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Nay, hold ye, hold ! — Nay, gentle Mistress Flora, 
Wherefore this ceremony ? — She has lock'd me in, 
And left me to the goblin ! — (Lt^^enzT^.)— ^So,^o, so ! 
I hear her light foot trip to mtcfa a distance. 
That I believe the castle's breadth divides me 
From human company. I'm ill at ^ease — 
But if this citadel {Laying his hand on his sumach) 

were better victual'd ? 
It would be better mann'd. [_Sits down and drinks. 
She has a footstep light, and taper ankle. ^Chtickles. 
Aha ! that ankle ! yet, confound it too. 
But for those charms Melchisedek had been 
Snug in his bed at Mucklewhame — I say. 
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Confound her footstep, and her instep too, 
To use a cobbler's phrase.— There I itras quaint. 
Now, what to do in this vile circumstance. 
To watch or go to bed, I can't determine ; 
Were I a-bed, the ghost might catch me napping, 
And if I watch, my terrors will increase 
As ghostly hours approach. I'll to my bed 
E'en in my taSeta doublet, shrink my head 
Beneath the clothes — ^leave the lamp burning there, 

[_Sit8 on the table. 
And trust to fate the issue. 

l^Me lays aside his cloak, and brushes it, as 
from habitj starting at every moment ; ties a 
napkin over his head; then shrinks beneath 
the bed-clothes* He starts once or twice, and 
at kngth seems to go to sleep. A beU tolls ojs^. 
He leaps up in his bed. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

I had just coax'd myself to sweet forgetfulness, 
And that confounded bell — I hate all bells. 



^r 
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Except a dinner bell — ^and yet I lie, too, — 

I love the bell that soon shall tell the parish 

Of Gabblegoose, Melchisedek's incambent-^ 

And shall thie future minister of Gabblegoose^ 

Whom his parishioners will soon require 

To exorcise their ghosts, detect their witches. 

Lie shivering in his bed for a pert goblin, 

Whom, be he switch'd or cocktail'd, hom'd or poll'd, 

A few tight Hebrew words will soon send packing? 

Tush ! I will rouse the parson up within me, 

And bid defiance (A distant noise) In the name of 

Heaven, 
What sounds are these ! — O Lord ! this comes of 

rashness I 
IDraws his head doum under the bed^cbthes. 

Duet without, between Owlspiegle and Cockle- 

DEMOY. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy ! 

My boy, ray boy 
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COCKLBDfiMOY. 

Here, father, here. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Now the pole-star's red and burning, 
And the witch's spindle turning, 

Appear, appear ! 

GULLCRAMMSR {wko hos again raised himsdf^ and 

likened toith great terror to the DueL) 
I have heard of th^ devil'is dam before, 
But never of his child. Now» Heaven deliver me ! 
The Papists have the better of us th^e,— * 
They have their Latin prayers,, cut and dried^ 
And pat for such occasion< — I can think 
On nought but the vernacular. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy I 
My boy, my boy, 

We'll sport us here— 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

Our gambols play. 
Like elve and fay ; 
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OWL8P1E6LE. 

And domineer, 

BOTH. 

Laugfa, finolk^ and firiak, till the morning ^»pear. 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

Lift latch — open clasp — 
Shoot bolt — and bunt hasp ! 

ITlieDfxn'cpensurith violence. £n^ Blackthorn, 
as Owj.STiEGLE,/anta8tic€Uly dressed as a Spa- 
nish Barber, tall, thin, emaciated, and ghostly; 
Flora, (zs Cockledemoy, attends as his Page. 

AU their manners, tones, and motions, are fantas- 
tic, as those of GMins. They make two or three 
times the circuit of the Room, without seeming to 
see Gullcrammer. They then resume their 
Chant, or Recitative. 

OWLSFIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy ! 

My boy, my boy, 
What wilt thou do that will give thee joy ? 
Wilt thou ride on the midnight owl ? 



»-i_ 
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COCKLEDEMOY. 
No ; for the weather is stormy and foul. 

OWLSPIE6LE. 

Cockledemoy ! 

My boy, my boy, 
What wilt thou do that can give thee joy ? 
With a needle for a sword, and a thimble for a hat, 
Wilt thou fight a traverse with the castle cat ? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

Oh, no ! she has daws, and I like not that. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

I see the devil is a doating father, 

And spoils his children-'tis the surest way 

To make cursed imps of them. They see me not — 

What will they think on next ? It must be own'd. 

They have a dainty choice of occupations. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cockledemoy ! 

My boy, my boy. 
What shall we do that can give thee joy ? 
Shall we go seek for a cuckoo's nest ? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

That's best, that's best ! 
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BOTH. 

Aboat, about, 
Like an dyiah aoout, 
The cuckoo's a gull, and well aoon find him out. 

[ They search the Room with mops and mows. At 
length Cockledemoy jumps on the bed. Gull- 
crammer raises himself half up^ supporting him^ 
self by ^^ hands. Cockledemoy does the same, 
and grins at him^ then ships from the bedf and 
runs to Owlspiegle. 

cockledemoy. 

I've found the neat. 

And in it a guest. 
With a sable doak and a taffeta vest ; 
He must be wash*d, and trimm'd, and drest. 
To please the eyes he loves the best. 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

That's best, that's best. 

BOTH. 

He must be shayed, and trimm'd, and dress'd. 
To please the eyes he loyes the best. 

[ They arrange shaving things on the Table^ and 
sing as they prepare them. 
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BOTH* 

Know that all of the humbug, the bite, and the buz, 
Of the mak»-belieye world, becomes forfeit to us. 

owLSPiEGLE (sharpening his razor,) 

The sword this is made of was lost in a fray 

By a fop, who first bullied and then ran away ; 

And the strap, from the hide of a kune racer, sold ' 

By Lord Match, to his friend, for some hundreds in gold. 

BOTH. 

For all of the humbug, the bite^ and the buz. 
Of the make^belieye world, becomes forfeit to us. 

cocKLEDEMOY {pUxcing the napkinJ) 

And this cambric napkin, so white and so &lr. 
At an U8urer*s funeral I stole from the heir. 

IDrops something Jrom a Vial^ as going to make 
suds* 

This dewdrop I caught from one eye of his mother. 
Which wept while she ogled the parson with t*other. 

BOTH. 

For all of the humbug, the bite, and the buz, 
Of the mako-belieye world, becomes forfeit to us. 

OWLSFIEGLE {arranging the lather and the basin.) 

My soap-ball is of the mild alkali made, 
Which the soft dedicator employs in his trade ; 
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And it frothi with the pith of a pfromiMy that's awom 
By a lorer at night, and forgot on the mom. 

BOTH. 

For all of the humhug, the bite, and the buz, 
Of the mak»-belieYe world, beoomes forfeit to us. 

Halloo, halloo^ 

The blackcock crew. 
Thrice shrieked hath the owl, thrice croak*d hath the raTen, 
Here, ho ! Master Gullcrammer, rise and be shaven ! 

Iki capo. 

GULLCRAMMER {who kcLS been observing them.) 

I'll pluck a spirit up ; they're merry goblins, 

And will deal mildly. I will soothe their humour ; 

Besides, my beard lacks trimming. 

\_He rises from his bed, and advances with great 

symptoms of trepidation, but affecting an air 

of composure. The Goblins receive him with 

fantastic ceremony. 

Gentlemen, 'tis your will I should be trimm'd — 

E'en do your pleasure. ( They point to a seat — he sits, ) 
Think, howsoe'er. 

Of me as one who hates to see his blood ; 




J 
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Therefore I do beseech you, signior, 
Be gentle in your craft. I know those barbers, 
One would have harrows driven across his visnomy, 
Rather than they should touch it with a razor. 



OwLSPiEGLE shaves Gullcbammer, while Cockle- 

DEMOY sings. 

Father never started hair, 
Shayed too dose, or left too bare — 
Father's razor slips as glib 
As from courtly .tongue a fib. 
Whiskers, moustache, he can trim in 
Fashion meet to please the women ; 
Sharp's his blade, perfumed his lather, — 
Happy those are trimm*d by father ! 

GULLCRAMMER. 

That's a good boy. I love to hear a child 
Stand for his father, if he were the devil. 

iHe motions to rise. 
Craving your pardon, sir. — What ! sit again ? 
My hair lacks not your scissars. 

[OwLSPiEGLE insists on his sitting. 
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Nay, if you're peremptory, I'll ne'er dispute it. 
Nor eat the oow and choke upon the tail—* 
E'en trim me to your fashion. 

[OwLSPiEGLE cuts kU haif^ and shaves his 
headf ridiculously. 
cocKLEDEMOY (sings as before.) 

Hair-breadth 'scapes, and hair-breadth snares, 

Hair-brain*d follies, yentures, cares, 

Part when father dips your hairs. 

If there is a hero frantic. 

Or a loyer too romantic ;^ 

If threescore seeks second spouse, 

Or fourteen lists lover's tows. 

Bring them here — ^for a Scotch boddle^ 

Owlspiegle shall trim their noddle. 

[ They take the napkin from about Gullcram- 
mer's neck. He makes bows of acknowledge 
mentf which they return fantastic€dly, and 
sing — 

Thrice crow*d hath the bladccock, thrice croak'd hath the rayen, 
And Master Melchlsedek GuUcrammer's shayen ! 

OULLCRAMJiER. 

My friends, you are too musical for me ; 





^ 
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But though I cannot cope with you in song, 
I would, in humble prose, enquire of you, 
If that you will permit me to acquit 
Even with the barber's pence the barber's service ? 

[ They shake their heads. 
Or if there is aught else that I can do for you. 
Sweet Master Owlspiegle, or your loving child, 
The hopeful Cockle'moy ? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 

Sir, you baye been trimm*d of late, 
Smooth's your chin, and bald your pate ; 
Lest cold rheums should work you harm. 
Here's a cap to keep you warm. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Welcome, as Fortunatus' wishing cap, 
For 'twas a cap that I was wishing for. 
(There I was quaint in spite of mortal terror.) 

[^As he puts on, the cap, a pair of as^s ears 
disengage themselves. 
Upon my feith, it is a dainty head-dress, 
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And might become an alderman ! — ^Thankn, sweet 

Monsieur, 
Thou'rt a considerate youths 

\_Both Goblins bow with ceremony to Gull- 
crammer, who returns their salutation. 
OwLSPiEGLE descends by the trap-door^ 
CocKLEDEMOY Springs out at window, 

soNO {without*) 

OWLSPIEGLE. 

Cocklcdemoy, my hope, my care, 
Where art thou now, O tell me where ? 

COCKLEDEMOV. 

Up in the sky, 
On the honny dragon-fly, 
Come, father, come you too — 
She has four wings and strength enow. 
And her long body has room for two. 

6ULLCRAMMER. 

Cockledemoy now is a naughty brat-^ 

Would have the poor oldstiff-rumped devil, his father. 

Peril his fiendish neck« All boys are thoughtless. 
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OWLSPIEGLE. 
Whicli way didst thou take ? 

COCKLEDEMOY. 
I have fall*n in the lake— 



Help, father, for BeelzehuVs sake ! 
GULLCRAMMER. 

The i^lp is drpwn'd, — a strange death for a devil,-— 
O, may all boys take warning, and be civil ; 
Respect their loving sires, endure a chiding, 
Nor roam by night on dragon-flies a-riding ! 

COCKLEDEMOY {sifigsj) 

Now merrily, merrily, row I to shore, 
My hark is a hean-shell, a straw for an oar. 

OWLSPIEGLE {sings.) 

My life, my joy. 
My Cockledemoy ! 

GULLCRAMMER* 

I can bear this no longer — thus children are spoil'd. 

^Strikes into the tune* 

Master Owlspiegle, hoy ! 

He deserves to he whipp*d, little Cockledemoy. 

[ Their voices are heard as if dying away. 
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GULLCRAMMER. 

They're gone ! — ^Now, am I scared, or am I not ? 

I think the very desperate ecstasy 

Of fear has given me courage. This is strange now. 

When they were here, I was not half so frightened 

As now they're gone — they were a sort of company. 

What a strange thing is use— A horn, a claw, 

The tip of a fiend's tail, was wont to scare me* 

Now am I with the devil hand and glove ; 

His soap has lather'd, and his razor shaved me ; 

I've join'd him in a catch, kept time and tune. 

Could dine with him, nor ask for a long spoon ; 

And if I keep not better company, 

What will become of me when I shall die ! 
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SCENE II. 



A Gothic Hdllf waste and ruinous. The moonlight is 
at times seen through the shafted windows.* Enter 
Katleen and Blackthorn — They have throum 
off' the more ludicrous parts of their disguise. 



KATLEEN. 

This way — this way ; was ever fool so gull'd ! 

BLACKTHORN. 

I play'd the barber better than I thought for. 
Well, I've an occupation in reserve, 
When the long-bow and merry musket fail me. — 
But hark ye, pretty Katleen. 



* I have a notion that this can be managed so as to represent im- 
perfect, or flitting moonlight, upon the plan of the Eidophusikon. 
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KATLEEN. 

What should I hearken to? 

BLACKTHORN. 

Art thou not afraid, 

In these wild halls while playing feigned goblin% 

That we may meet with real ones ? 

KATLEEN. 

Not a jot. 
My spirit is too light, my heart too bold, 
To fear a visit from the other world. 

BLACKTHORN. 

But is not this the place, the very haD, 

In which men say that Oswald's grandfather, . 

The black Lord Erick, walks his penance round? 

Credit me, Katleen, these half-moulder'd columns 

Have in their ruin something very fiendish. 

And) if you'll take an honest friend's advice, 

The sooner that you change their shatter'd splendour 

For the snug cottage that I told you of, 

Believe me, it will prove the blither dwelling. 




■;.■*■■ 



^ 
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KATLEEN. 

If I e'er see that cottage, honeBl Blackthorn, 
Believe me, it shall be from other motive 
ThanfearofErick'sspeetre. {^ArusUing sound is heard. 

BLACKTHORN. 

I heard a rustling sound — 
Upon my life, there's something in the hall, 
Katleen, besides us two ! 

KATLEEN. 

A yeoman thou, 
A forester, and frighten'd ! I am sorry 
I gave the fool's-cap to poor Gullorammer, 
And let thy head go bare. 

[ Ths same rushing sound is repeated. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Why, are you mad, or hear you not the sound ? 

KATLEEN. 

And if I do, I take small heed of it. 

Will you allow a maiden to be bolder 

Than you, with beard on chin and sword at girdle ? 
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BLACKTHORN. 

Nay, if I bad my sword, I would not care ; 
Though I ne'er heard of master of defence, 
So active at his weapon as to brave ' 
The devil, or a ghost — See ! see ! see yonder ! 

lA Figure' is imperfectly seen between two of the 
pillars, 

KATLEEN. 

There something moves, that's certain, ^nd the moon- 
light. 
Chased by the flitting gale, is too imperfect 
To show its form ; but, in the name of God, 
m venture on it boldly. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Wilt thou so ? 
Were I alone, now, I were strongly tempted 
To trust my heels for safety; but with thee. 
Be it fiend or fairy, I'll take risk to meet it. 

KATLEEN. 

It stands full in our path, and we must pass it. 
Or tarry here all night. 
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BLACKTHORN. 

In its Tile company? 

\_A8 they advance towards the Figure it is mare 

plainly distinguished^ which might, I think, he 

contrived by raising s?iccessive screens qf crape* 

The Figure is wrapped in a long robe, like the 

mantle of a Hermit^ or Palmer. 

PALMER. 

Ho ! ye who thread by night these wildering scenes, 
In garb of those who long have slept in death^ 
Fear ye the company of those you imitate ? 

BLACKTHORN. 

This is the devil, Katleen, let us fly ! \^Runs off. 

kATLEEN. 

I will not fly — why should I ? My nerves shake 
To look on this strange vision, but my heart 
Partakes not the alarm. — If thou dost come in Hea- 
ven's nanie, 
In Heaven's name art thou welcome ! 
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PALMER. 

I come, by Heaven permitted. Quit this castle : 

There is a iate on't-^if for good or evil^ 

Brief space shall soon determine. In that fate, 

If good, by lineage thou canst nothing claim ;. 

If evil, much may'st suffer. — ^Leave these precincts. 

KATLEEN. 

Whate'er thou art, be answered — Know, I will not 

Desert the kinswoman who trained my youth ; 

Know, that I will not quit my friend, my Flora ; 

Know, that I will not leave the aged man 

Whose roof has sheltered me. This is my resolve — 

If evil come, I aid my friends to bear it ; 

If good, my part shall be to see them prosper, 

A portion in their happiness from which 

No fiend can bar me. 

PALMER. 

Maid, before thy courage. 
Firm built on innocence, even beings of nature 
More powerful far than thine, give place and way ; 
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Take then this key, and wait the event with courage. 
iHe drops the Key. — He disappears graduaUy 
— the Moonlight failing at the same time. 
KATLEEN {after a pouse.) 
Whatever it was, 'tis gone ! My head turns round — 
The blood that lately fortified my heart 
Now eddies in full torrent to my brain, 
And makes wild work with reason. I will haste. 
If that my steps can bear me so far safe, 
To living company. What if I meet it 
Again in the long aisle, or vaulted passage ? 
And if I do, the strong support that bore me 
Through this appalling interview, again 
Shall streilgthen and uphold me. 

\_As she steps forward she stumbks over the Key. 
Whaf 8 thk ? The key ? — there may be mystery in't. 
I'll to my kinswoman, when this dizzy fit 
Will give me leave to choose my way aright. 

IShe siis down exhaust&i. 
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Re-enter Blackthorn toith a drawn Sword and 

Torch. 

BLACKTHORN. 

Kadeen ! What, Katleen ! — What a wretch was I 
To leave her ! — Katleen,—! am weapon'd now, 
And fear nor dog nor devil. — She replies not ! 
Beast that I was — ^nay, worse than beast ; the stag, 
As timorous as he is, fights for his hind. 
What's to be done? — I'll search this cursed castle 
From dungeon to the battlements ; if I find her not, 

I'll fling me from the highest pinnacle 

KATLEEN [who hos somewhot gathered her spirits^ in 

consequence of his entrance^ comes behind and tofuches 

him; he starts.) 

Brave sir ! 
I'll spare you that rash leap — You're a bold woods- 
man ! 
Surely I hope that from this night henceforward 
You'll never kill a hare, since you're akin to them ; 
O I could laugh — ^but that my head's so dizzy. 
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BLACKTHORN. 

Lean on me, Katleen — By my honest word, 
I thought you close behind — ^I was surprised. 
Not a jot frighten'd. 

KATLEEN. 

Thou art a fool to ask me to thy cottage, 
And then to show me at what slight expense 
Of manhood I might master thee and it. 

BLACILTHORN. 

I'll take the risk of that — This goblin business 
Came rather unexpected ; the best horse 
Will start at sudden sights. Try me again. 
And if I prove not true to bonny Katleen, 
Hang me in mine own bowstring ! {T&xeusnL 
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SCENE III. 



The Scene returns to the Apartment at (he beginning of 
Act Second. Oswald and Durward are discover^ 
ed tvith Eleanor, Flora, and Leonard. Dur- 
ward shtits a Prayer-hookj which he seems to have 
been reading. 



DURWARD. 

'Tis true>— the difference betwixt the churches, 

Which zealots love to dwell on, to the wise 

Of either flock are of far less importance 

Than those great truths to which all Christian men 

■ 

Subscribe with equal reverence. 

OSWALD. 

We thank thee, father, for the holy office. 
Still best performed when the pastor's tongue 
Is echo to his breast ; of jarring creeds 




"•-■s 

^ 
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It ill beseems a layman's tongue to speak.—- 
Where have you stow'd yon prater ? [To Flora. 

FLORA. 

Safe in the goblin-chamber. 

ELEANOR. 

The goblin*chamber ! 
Maiden, wert thou frantic ?^-if his Reverence 
Have suffer'd harm by waspish Owlspiegle, 
Be sure thou shalt abuy it. 

FLORA. 

Here he comes, 
Can answer for himself ! 

Enter Gullcrammer, in the fashion in which Owl- 

spiEGLE had put him ; having the foors-cap on his 

head^ and towel dxmt his neck, Sfc* His manner 

through the Scene is wild and eidnwagant, as if the 

fright had a little affected his brain. 

DURWARD. 

A goodly spectacle ! — Is there such a goblin ? 
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[To Oswald.) Or has sheer terror made him such a 
figure? 

OSWALD. 

There is a sort of wavering tradition 

Of a malicious imp who teazed all strangers ; 

My fatherwont to call him Owlspiegle. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Who talks of Owlspiegle ? 

He is an honest fellow for a devil, 

So is his son, the hopeful Cockle'moy. 

{Sings.) 

My hope, my joy, 
My Cockledemoy! 

LEONARD. 

The. fool's bewitch'd — the goblin hath furnifiih'd him 
A cap which well befits his reverend wisdom. . 

FLORA. 

If I could think he had lost his slender wits, 
I should be sorry for the trick they pla/d him. 
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LEONARD. 

fear him not ; it were a foul reflection 
On any fiend of sense and reputation, 

To filch such petty wares as his poor hrains. 

DURWARD. 

What saw'st thou, sir ? What heard'st thou ? 

GULLCRAMMER. 

What wast I saw and heard ? 

That which old greybeards, 

Who conjure Hebrew into Anglo-Saxon, 

To cheat starved barons with, can little guess at. 

FLORA. 

If he begin so roundly with my father, 
His madness is not like to save his bones. 

* 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Sirs, midnight came, and with it came the goblin. 

1 had reposed me after some brief study ; 
But as the soldier, sleeping in the trench. 

Keeps sword and musket by him, so I had 

My little Hebrew manual prompt for service. 
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FLOBA. 

Sausagian towidrface ; that much of your Hebrew 
Even I can bear in memory. 

GULLCBAMMBR. 

We counter'd, 
The goblin and myselfy even in mid-chamber. 
And each stepp'd back a pace, as 'twere to study 
The foe he had to deal with ! — I bethought me^ 
Ghosts ne'er have the first word, and so I took it. 
And fired a volley of round Greek at him. 
He stood his ground, and answer'd in the Syriae ; 
I flank'd my Greek with Hebrew, and compell'd 
him — ^ lA noise heard. 

OSWALD. 

Peace, idle prater !* — Hark — what sounds are these ? 
Amid the growling of the storm without, 
I hear strange notes of music, and the clash 
Of coursers' trampling feet. 
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VOICES (wiibouii.) 
We come, dark riders of the nighty 
And flit before the dawning light ; 
Hill and valley, far aloof, 
Shake to hear our chargers' hoof; 
' But not a foot-stamp on the green 
At mom shall show where we have been. 

OSWALD. 

These must be revellers belated- 
Let them pass on ; the ruin'd halls of Devorgoil 
Open to no such guests. — 

ZFbmrish (^trumpets at a (fistanee^ then nearer. 

They sound a summons ; 
What can they lack at this dead hour of night ? 
Look out and see their number, and their bearing. 

LEONARD {goes up to the window.) 
'TIS strange-one single shadowy form alone 
Is hovering on the draw-bridge— far apart 
flit through the tempest, banners, horse, and riders, 
In darkness lost, or dimly seen by lightning.— 
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ffitherthe figure moves — ^the bolts revolve — 
The gate uncloses to him. 

ELEANOR. 

Heaven protect us ! 
The Palmer enters. — Gullcrammer runs off. 



OSWAI.D. 

Whence and what art thou? — for what end come 
hither ? 

palmer. 
I come from a far land, where the storm howls not, 
And the sun sets not, to pronounce to thee, 
Oswald of Devorgoil, thy house's fate. 

durward. 
I charge thee in the name we late have kneel'd 

to 

palmer. 
Abbot of Lanercost, I bid thee peace ! 

Uninterrupted let me do mine errand : 

7 
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Baron of Devorgoil) son of the bold, the proud. 
The warlike and the mighty, wherefore wear'st thou 
The habit of a peasant ? — Tell me, wherefore 
Are thy fair halls thus waste — ^thy chambers bare- 
Where are the tapestries, where the conquer'd ban-- 

ners, 
Trophies, and gilded arms, that deck'd the walls 
Of once proud Devorgoil ? 

\^He advances^ and places himself where the 

Armour hung^ so as to be nearly in the cenr 

tre of the Scene. 

DURWARD. 

Whoe'er thou art — if thou dost know so much. 
Needs must thou know 

OSWALD. 

Peace ! I will answer here ; to me he spoke. — 
Mysterious stranger, briefly I reply : 
A peasant's dress befits a peasant's fortune ; 
«And 'twere vain mockery to array these walls 
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In tn^liieB, ^ whose menMHy nouglit remains. 
Save Ibat the cmeltj outvied the Yah»ar 
Of those idio wan them* 



D^enerate as ihoa art, 
KnowBt thou to whom thou sayst this ? 

[ J% drops his numUej and is discovered armed 
as nearly as may he to the suU which hung an 
the wall; all express terror. 

OSWALD. 

It is himself — ^the spirit of mine Ancestor ! 

EBICK. 

Tremble not, son, but hear me ! 

iHe strikes the wall, it opens anddiscovers the 
Treasure- Chamber. 

There lies piled 
The wealth I brought from wasted Cumberland, 
Enough to reinstate thy ruin'd fortunes. — 
Cast from thine high-bom brows that peasant bonnet, 
Throw from thy noble grasp the peasant's staff, 
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O'er all, withdraw thine hand from that mean mate, 
Whom in an hom: of reckless desperation 
Thy fortunes cast thee on. This do, 
And be as great as ere was Devorgoil, 
When Devorgoil was richest ! 

DURWARD. 

Lord Oswald, thou art tempted by a fiend, 
Who doth assail thee on thy weakest side, — 
Thy pride of lineage, and thy love of grandeur. 
Stand fast — ^resist — contemn his fatal offers 1 

ELEANOR. 

Urge him not, father; if the sacrifice 

Of such a wasted woe- worn wretch as I am, 

Can save him from the abyss of misery, 

Upon whose verge he's tottering, let me wandey 

An unacknowledged outcast from his castle. 

Even to the humble cottage I was bom in. 

OSWALD. 

No, Ellen, no— it is not thus they part, 

Wbose hearts and souls, disasters borne in common 
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Have knit togeiher, close as smnmer saplings 
Are twined in union by the eddying tempest.^* 
Spirit of Erick, while thou bear'st his shape, 
m answer with no ruder conjuration 
Thy impious counsel, other than with these words, 
Depart, and tempt me not ! 

ERICK. 

Then Fate will have her course— Fall, massive grate,' 
Yield them the tempting view of these rich treasures, 
But bar them from possession ! 

{,A porUmUis fatts before the door {fihe Trta^ 
sure Chamber. 

Mortals, hear I 
No hand may ope that grate, except the Heir 
Of plunder'd Aglionby, whose mighty wealth, 
Ravish'd in evil hour, lies yonder piled— 
And not his hand prevails without the key 
Of Black Lord Erick— brief space is given 
To save proud DevorgoiL — So wiUs high Heaven. 

[ Thunder — he disappears. 
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DURWARD. 

Gaze not so wildly — ^you have stood the trial 
That his oommission bore — and Heaven designs, 
If I may spell his will, to rescue Devorgoil 
Even by the heir of Aglionby — ^Behold him 
In that young forester, unto whose hand 
Those bars shall yield the treasures of his house. 
Destined to ransom yours, — ^Advance, young Leo- 

nard, 
And prove the adventure. 

LEONARD {advances and attempts the grate.) 

It is fast 
As is tha tower, rock*seated. 

V 

OSWALD. 

We will fetch other means, and prove its strength,' 
Jfov starve in poverty with wealth before us. 

DURWARD. 

Think what the vision spoke ; 
The key — the fated key 
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Enter Gullcrammer. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

A key ? — I say a quay is what we want, 
Thus by the leam'd orthographized — Q, u, a, y. 
The lake is overflow'd ! — ^A quay, a boat, 
Oars, punt, or sculler, is all one to me ! — 
We shall be drown'd, good people ! ! i 



Enter Katleen and Blackthorn. 

KATLEEN. 

Deliver us ! 
Haste, save youi*selves — the lake is rising fast.* 

BLACKTHORN* 

'T has risen my bow's height in the last five minutes. 
And still is swelling strangely. 



* If it could be managed to render the rising of the lake yisible, 
it would answer well for a coup-de-theatre. 



J 
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6ULLCRAMMER {who hcts stood (Mtonished upon seeing 

them. 
We shall be drown'd without your kind assistance, 
Sweet Master Owlspiegle, your dragon-fly — 
Your straw, your bean-stalk, gentle Goekle'moy ! 

LEONARD {looking from the shot-hole.) 
^is true, by all that's fearful ! The proud lake 
Peers, like ambitious tyrant, o'er his bounds, 
And soon will whelm the castle— even the drawbridge 
Is under water now ! 

KATLEEN. 

Let us escape ! Why stand you gazing there ? 

DURWARD. 

Upon the opening of that fatal grate 
Depends the fearful spell that now entraps us. 
The key of Black Lord Erick — ere we find it. 
The castle will be whelm'd beneath the waves. 
And we shall perish in it ! 

KATLEEN (giving the key.) 

Here, prove this; 
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A cliaiice most strange and fearful gave it me* 
o^WAkD {pvis it into the hckj aMdaUempisto turn U 
— a bmd dap qfihaidar.) 

FLOfiA. 

The lake still rises faster. — ^Leraard, Leonard, 
Canst thou not save us ! 

[Lbokard tries the Lock — U opens with a vio- 
lent noise^ and the Portcullis rises. A loud 
strain of wild Music, — There may be a Cho- 
rus here. 
[Oswald enters the apartmadj and brings out 
a scroB* 

LEONARD. 

The lake is ehhing with as wondrous haste 
As late it rose— the drawhridge is left dry ! 

OSWALD. 

This may explain the cause. — 
(GuLLCRAMMER offers to take it) But soft you, sir, 
We'll not disturb your learning for the matter \ 
Yet, since youVe borne a part in this strange drama. 
You shall not go unguerdon'd. Wise or leam'd, 
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Modest or gentle, Heaven alone can make thee, 
Being so much otherwise ; but from this abundance 
Thou shalt hare that shall gild thine ignorance, ' 
Exalt tdy base descent, make thy presumption 
Seem modest confidence, and find thee hundreds 
Ready to swear that same fools-cap of thine 
Is reverend as a mitre. 

GULLCRAMMER. 

Thanks, mighty baron, now no more a bare one ! — 
I will be quaint with him, for all his quips. \^Aside. 

OSWALD. 

Nor shall kind Slatleen lack 
Her portion in our happiness. 

KATLEEN. 

Thanks, my good lord, but Katleen's fate is fix'd— 

There is a certain valiant forester. 

Too much afear'd of ghosts to sleep anights 

In his lone cottage, without one to guard him, — 

LEONARD. 

If I forget my comrade's faithful friendship, 
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Hay I be lost to fortune, hope^ and Ioyq ! 

DUEWARD. 

Peace, all ! and hear the blessing which this scroll 
Speaks unto^fidth, and constancy, and virtue. 
No minre this castle's tronbled guest, 
Dark Erich's spirit hath found rest. 
The storms of angry Fate are past — 
For Constancy defies their blast. 
Of Devorgoil, the daughter free 
Shall wed the heir of Aglionby ; 
Nor ever more dishonour soil 
The rescued house of Devorgoil ! 



END OF THE DOOM OF DEVORGOIL. 



AUCHINDRANE; 



OR, 



THE AYRSHIRE TRAGEDY. 



Cur aliquid vidi ? cur noxia lumina feci ? 
Cur imprudenti cognita culpa mihi est ? 

OviDii Tristitan Liber Secundus. 



i. 





PREFACE. 



There is not, perhaps, upon record, a tale of 
horror which gives us a more perfect picture 
than is afforded by the present, of the violence 
of our ancestors, or the complicated crimes into 
which they were hurried, by what their wise, 
but ill-enforced laws, termed the heathenish and 
accursed practice of Deadly Feud. The author 
has tried to extract some dramatic scenes out 
of it ; but he is conscious no exertions of his 
can increase the horror of that which is in itself 
so iniquitous. Yet if we look at modem events. 
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we must not too hastily venture to conclude that 
our own times have so much the superiority- 
over former days as we might at first be tempt- 
ed to infer. One great object has indeed been 
obtained. The power of the laws extends over 
the country universally, and if criminals at 
present sometimes escape punishment, this can 
only be by eluding justice, — not, as of old, by 
defying it. 

But the motives which influence modem ruf- 
fians to commit actions at which we pause with 
wonder and horror, arise, in a great measure, 
from the thirst of gain. For the hope of lucre, 
we have seen a wretch seduced to his fate, un- 
der the pretext that he was to share in amuse- 
ment and conviviality ; and, for gold, we have 
seen the meanest of wretches deprived of life^ 
and their miserable remains cheated of the 
grave. 

The loftier, if equally cruel, feelings of pride. 
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ambition, and love of vengeance, were the idols 
of our forefathers, while the caitiffs of our day 
bend to Mammon, the meanest of the spirits 
who fell. The criminals, therefore, of former 
times, drew their hellish inspiration from a 
loftier source than is known to modem villains. 
The fever of unsated ambition, the frenzy of 
ungratified revenge, the perfervidum ingenium 
Scotommy stigmatised by our jurists and our 
legislators, held life but as passing breath ; and 
such enormities as now sound like the acts of a 
madman, were then the familiar deeds of every 
offended noble. With these observations we 
proceed to our story. 

John Muir, or Mure, of Auchindrane, the 
contriver and executor of the following cruel- 
ties, was a gentleman of an ancient family and 
good estate in the west of Scotland ; bold, am- 
bitious, treacherous to the last degree, and ut- 
terly unconscientious, — a Richard the Third in 
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private life, inaccessible alike to pity and to. re* 
y- morse. His view was to raise the power, and ex^ 
tend the grandeur, of his own family. This gen** 
tleman had married the daughter of Sir Thomas 
Kennedy of Barganie, who was, excepting the 
Earl of Cassilis, the most important person in 
all Carrick, the district of Ayrshire which he 
inhabited, and where the name of Kennedy held 
so great a sway as to give rise j:o the popular 
rhyme,— 

'Twixt Wigton and the town of Air, 
PoTtpatrick and the Crnives of Cree, 

No man need think for to hide there, 
Unless he court Saint Kennedie. 

Now Mure of Auchindrane, who had pro* 
mised himself high advancement by means of 
his father-in-law Barganie, saw, with envy and 
resentment, that his influence remained second 
and inferior to the House of Cassilis, chief of 
all the Kennedys. The Earl was indeed a mi- 
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nor, but his authority was maintained, and his 
affairs well managed, by his uncle Sir Thoinas 
Kennedy of Cullayne, the brother to the de- 
ceased Earl, and tutor and guardian to the pre- 
sent. This worthy gentleman supported his ne- 
phew's dignity and the credit of the house so ef- 
fectually, that Barganie's consequence was much 
thrown into the shade, and the ambitious Auch- 
indrane, his son-in-law, saw no better remedy 
than to remove so formidable a rival as Cul- 
layne by violent means. 

For this purpose, in the year of God 1597, he 
came with a party of followers to the town of 
May bole,- (where Sir Thomas Kennedy of Cul- 
layne then resided,) and lay in ambush in an 
orchard, through which he knew his destined 
victim was to pass, in returning homewards 
from a house where he was engaged to sup. Sir 
Thomas Kennedy came alone, and unattended, 
when he was suddenly fired upon by Auchin- 

N * 
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draiie and his accomplices, who, having niissed 
their aim, drew their swords, and rushed upon 
him to slay him. But the party thus assailed 
at disadvantage, had the good fortune to hide 
himself for that time in a ruinous house, where 
he lay concealed till the inhabitants of the place 
came to his assistance. 

Sir Thomas Kennedy prosecuted Mure for 
this assault, who, finding himself in danger from 
the law, made a sort of apology and agreement 
with the Lord of CuUayne, to whose daughter 
he united his eldest son, in testimony of the 
closest friendship in future. This agreement 
was sincere on the part of Kennedy, who, after 
it had been entered intb, showed himself Auch- 
indrane's friend and assistant on all occasions. 
But it was most false aiid treacherous on that 
of Mure, who continued to nourisli the purpose 
of murdering his new friend and ally on the 
first opportunity. 
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Auchindrane's first attempt to effect this, was 
by means of the young Gilbert Kennedy of Bar- 
ganie, (for old Barganie, Auchindrane's father- 
in-law, was dead,) whom he persuaded to brave 
the Earl of Cassilis, as one who usurped an un- 
due influence over the rest of the name. Ac- 
cordingly, this hot-headed youth, at the insti- 
gation of Auchindrane, rode past the gate of 
the Earl of Cassilis, without waiting on his 
chief, or sending him any message of civility. 
This led to mutual defiance, being regarded by 
the Earl, according to the ideas of the time, as a 
personal insult. Both parties took the field with 
their followers, at the head of about two hundred 
and fifty men on each side. The action which 
ensued was shorter and less bloody than might 
have befen expected. Young Barganie, with the 
rashness of headlong courage, aiid Auchindrane, 
fired by deadly enmity to the House of Cassilis^ 
made a precipitate attack on the Earl, whose 
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men were strongly posted and under cover. They 
were received by a heavy fire. Barganie was 
slain. Mure of Auchindrane, severely wound-* 
ed in the thigh, became unable to sit his horse» 
and, the leaders thus slain or disabled, their 
party drew off without continuing the action. 
It must be particularly observed, that Sir Tho- 
mas Kennedy remained neuter in this quarrel^^ 
considering his connexion with Auchindrane as 
too intimate to be broken even by his desire to 
assist his nephew. 

For this temperate and honourable conduct 
he met a vile reward ; for Auchindrane, in re- 
sentment of the loss of his relative Barganie, 
and the downfall of his ambitious hopes, con- 
tinued his practices against the life of Sir Tho- 
mas of Cullayne, though totally innocent of con- 
tributing to either. Chance favoured his wick- 
ed purpose. 

The Knight of Cullayne, finding himself 
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obliged to go to Edinburgh on a particular day, 
sent a message by a servant to Mure, in which 
he told him, in the most unsuspecting confidence, 
the purpose of his journey, and named the 
road which he proposed to take, inviting Mure 
to meet him at Duppill, to the west of the town 
of Ayr, a place appointed, for the purpose of 
giving him any commissions which he might 
have for Edinburgh, and assuring his treache- 
rous ally he would attend to any business which 
he might have in the Scottish metropolis as an- 
xiously as to his own. Sir Thomas Kennedy's 
message was carried to the town of Maybole, 
where his messenger, for some trivial reason, 
had the import committed to writing by a school- 
master in that town» and dispatched it to its 
destination by means of a poor student, named 
Dalrymple, instead of carrying it to the house 
of Auchindrane in person. 
. This suggested to Mure a diabolical plot. 



r 
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Having thus received tidings of Sir Thomas 
Kennedy's motions, he conceived the infernal 
purpose of having the confiding friend who sent 
the information, waylaid and murdered at the 
place appointed to meet with him, not only in 
friendship, but for the purpose of rendering him 
service. He dismissed the messenger Dalrymple, 
cautioning the lad to carry back the letter to 
Maybole, and to say that he had not foimd him, 
Auchindrane, in his house. Having taken thi^ 
precaution, he proceeded to instigate the brother 
of the slain Gilbert of Barganie, Thomas Ken- 
nedy of Drum-urghie by name, and Walter Mure 
of Cloncaird, a kinsman of his own, to take this 
opportunity of revenging Barganie's death. 
The fiery young men were easily induced to 
undertake the crime. They waylaid the unsus- 
pecting Sir Thomas of Cullayne at the place 
appointed to meet the traitor Auchindrane, and 
the murderers having in company five or six 



^ 
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servants, well mounted and armed, assaulted 
and cruelly murdered him with manjr wounds. 
They then plundered the dead corpse of his 
purse, containing a thousand merks in gold, cut 
off the gold buttons which he wore on his coat, 
and despoiled the body of some valuable rings 
and jewels. 

The revenge due for his uncle's murder was 
keenly pursued by the Earl of Cassilis. As the 
murderers fled from trial, they were declared 
outlaws; which doom, being pronounced by 
three blasts of a horn, was called " being put 
to the horn, and declared the king's rebel." 
Mure of Auchindrane was strongly suspected 
of having beeu the instigator of the crime. But 
he conceived there could be no evidence to prove 
his guilt if he could keep the boy Dalrymple 
out of the way, who delivered the letter which 
made him acquainted with Cullayne's journey, 
and the place at which he meant to halt. On 
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the contrary, he saw, that if the lad could be 
produced at the trial, it would afford ground of 
fatal presumption/ since it could be then proved 
that persons so nearly connected with him as 
Kennedy and Cloncaird had left his house, and 
committed the murder at the very spot which 
CuUayne had fixed for their meeting. 

To avoid this imminent danger Mure brought 
Dalrymple to his house, and detained him there 
for several weeks. But the youth tiring of 
this confinement. Mure sent him to reside with 
a ifriend, Montgomery of Skellmorly, who main- 
tained him imder a borrowed name, amid the 
desert regions of the then almost savage island 
of Arran. Being confident in the absence of 
this material witness, Auchindrane, Instead of 
flying, like his agents Drum-urghie and Clon- 
caird, presented himself boldly at the bar, de- 
manded a fair trial, and offered his person in 
combat to the death against any of Lord Cas- 
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silis's friends who might impugn his innocence. 
This audacity was successful, and he was dis- 
missed without trial. 

Still, however, JVIure did not consider him- 
self safe, so long as Dalrymple was within the 
realm of Scotland ; and the danger grew more 
pressing, when he learned that the lad had be- 
come impatient of the restraint which he sus- 
tained in the island of Arran, and returned to 
some of his friends in Ayrshire. Mure no sooner 
heard of this than he again obtained possession 
of the boy's person, and a second time conceal- 
ed him at Auchindrane, until he found an op« 
portunity to transport him to the Low Coun- 
tries, where he contrived to have him enlisted 
in Buccleuch's regiment; trusting, doubtless, 
that some one of the numerous chances of war 
might destroy the poor young man whose life 
was so dangerous to him. 

But after five or six years' uncertain safety. 
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bought at the expense of so much violence and 
cunning, Auchindrane's fears were exasperated 
into frenzy, when he found this dangerous wit- 
ness, havingescapedfrom all the perils of climate 
and battle, had left, or been discharged from, the 
Legion of Borderers, and had again accomplish* 
ed his return to Ayrshire. There is ground to 
suspect, that Dalrymple knew the nature of the 
hold which he possessed over Auchindrane, and 
was desirous of extorting from his fears some 
better provision than he had found either in Ar- 
ran or the Netherlands. But if so, it was a fatal 
experiment to tamper with the fears of such a 
man as Auchindrane, who determined to rid 
himself effectually of this unhappy young man. 
Mure now lodged him in a house of his own, 
called Chapeldonan, tenanted by a vassal and 
connexion of his, called James Bannatyne. This 
man he commissioned to meet him at ten o'clock 
at night on the sea-sands near Girvan, and bring 
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with him the unfortunate Dalrymple, the ob- 
ject of his fear and dread. The victim seems to 
have come with Bannatyne without the least 
suspicion^ though such might have been raised 
by the time and place appointed for the meeting. 
When Bannatyne and Dalrymple came to the 
appointed spot> Auchindrane met them, accom- 
panied by his eldest son, James. Old Auchin- 
drane, having taken Bannatyne aside, imparted 
his bloody purpose of ridding himself of Dal- 
rjonple for ever, by murdering him on the spot. 
His own life and honour were, he said, endan- 
gered by the manner in which this inconve- 
nient witness repeatedly thrust himself back 
into Ayrshire, and nothing could secure his 
safety but taking the lad's life, in which action 
he requested Jamies !3annatyiie's assistance. 
Bannatyne felt some compunction, and remon- 
strated against the cruel expedient, saying, it 
would be better to transport Dalrymple to Ire- 
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land, and take precautions against his return. 
While old Auchindrane seemed disposed to listen 
to this proposal, his son concluded that the time 
was come for accomplishing the purpose of 
their meeting, and, without waiting the termi- 
nation of his father's conference with Banna- 
tyne, he rushed suddenly on Dalrymple, beat 
him to the ground, and kneeling down on him, 
with his father's assistance accomplished the 
crime, by strangling the unhappy object of their 
fear and jealousy. Bannatyne, the witness, and 
partly the accomplice, of the murder, assisted 
them in their attempt to make a hole in the 
sand with a spade which they had brought on 
purpose, in order to conceal the dead body. But 
as the tide was coming in, the holes which they 
made filled with water before they could get the 
-body buried, and the ground seemed, to their 
terrified consciences, to refuse to be accessory to 
concealing their crinie. Despairing of hiding the 
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Corpse in the manner they proposed, the mur- 
derers carried it out into the sea as deep as 
^hey dared wade, and there abandoned it to the 
billows, trusting that a wind, which was blow* 
ing off the shore, would drive these remains of 
their crime out to sea, where they would never 
more be heard of. But the sea, as well as the 
land, seemed unwilling to conceal their cruelty. 
After floating for some hours, or days, the dead 
body was, by the wind and tide, again driven 
on shore, near the very spot where the murder 
had been committed. 

This attracted general attention, and when 
the corpse was known to be that of the same 
William Dahymple whom Auchindrane had so 
often spirited out of the country, or concealed 
when he was in it, a strong and general sus- 
picion arose, that this young person had met 
with foul play from the bold bad man who had 
shown himself so much interested in his absence. 
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It was always said, or supposed, that the dead 
body had bled at the approach of a grandchild 
of Mure of Auchindrane, a girl who, from curio- 
sity, had come to look at a sight which others 
crowded to see. The bleeding of a murdered 
corpse at the touch of the murderer, was a 
thing at that time so much believed, that it 
was admitted as a proof of guilt ; but I know 
no case, save that of Auchindrane, in which the. 
phenomenon was supposed to be extended to 
the approach of the innocent kindred ; nor do 
I think that the fact itself, though mentioned 
by ancient lawyers, was ever admitted to proof 
in the proceedings against Auchindrane. 

It is certain, however, that Auchindrane 
found himself so much the object of suspicion 
from this new crime, that he resolved to fly 
from justice, and suffer himself to be declared 
a rebel and outlaw rather than face a trial. 
But his conduct in preparing to cover his flight 
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with another motive than the real one, is a cu- 
rious picture of the men and manners of the 
times. He knew well thdt if he were to shun 
his trial for the murder of Dairy mple, the whole 
country would consider him as a man guilty of a 
mean and disgraceful crime in putting to death 
an obscure lad, against whom he had no per- 
sonal quarrel. He knew, besides, that his power- 
ful friends, who would have interceded for him 
had his offence been merely burning a house, or 
killing a neighbour, would not plead for or stand 
by him in so pitiful a concern as the slaughter 
of this wretched wanderer. 

Accordingly, Mure sought to provide himself 
with some ostensible cause for avoiding law, 
with which the feelings of his kindred and 
friends might sympathise; and none occurred to 
him so natural as an assault upon some friend 
and adherent of the Earl of Cassilis. Should he 
kill such a one, it would be indeed an unlawful 
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action, but so far from being infamous, would be 
accounted the natural consequence of the avow- 
ed quarrel between the families. With this pur- 
pose, Mure, with the assistance of a relative, of 
whom he seems always to have had some ready 
to execute his worst purposes, beset Hugh Ken- 
nedy of Garriehorne, a follower of the Earl's, 
against whom they had especial ill-will, fired 
their pistols at him, and used other means to 
put him to death. But Garriehorne, a stout- 
hearted man, and well armed, defended himself 
in a very different manner from the unfortu- 
nate Knight of CuUayne, and beat off the assail- 
ants, wounding young Auchindrane in the right 
hand, so that he wellnigh lost the use of it. 

But though Auchindrane's purpose did not 
entirely succeed, he availed himself of it to cir- 
culate a report, that if he could obtain a pardon 
for firing upon his feudal enemy with pistols, 
weapons declared unlawful by act of parliament. 
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he would willingly stand his trial for the death 
of Dalrymple, respecting which he protested 
his total innocence. The king, however, was de- 
cidedly of opinion that the Mures, both father 
and son, were alike guilty of both crimes, and 
used intercession with the Earl of Abercom, as 
a person of power in these western counties, as 
well as in Ireland, to arrest and transmit them 
prisoners to Edinburgh. In consequence of the 
Earl's exertions, old Auchindrane was made pri- 
soner, and lodged in the tolbooth of Edinburgh. 
Yoimg Auchindrane no sooner heard that his 

father was in custody, than he became as appre- 
hensive of Bannatyne, the accomplice in Dal- 
rymple's murder, telling tales, as ever his fa- 
ther had been of Dalrymple. He, therefore, 
hastened to him, and prevailed on him to pass 
over for a while to the neighbouring coast of 
Ireland, finding him money and means to ac« 
compUsh the voyage, and engaging in the mean 
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time to take care of his affairs in Scotland. 
Secure, as they thought, in this precaution, old 
Auchindrane persisted in his umocence, and his 
9on found security to stand his trial. Both ap- 
peared with the same confidence at the day ap- 
pointed, and braved the public justice, hoping 
to be put to a formal trial, in which Auchin- 
drane reckoned upon an acquittal for want of 
the evidence which he had removed. The trial 
was, however, postponed, and Mure the elder 
was dismissed, under high security to return 
when called for. 

But King James, being convinced of the guilt 
of the accused, ordered young Auchindrane, in- 
stead of being sent to trial, to be examined under 
the force of torture, in order to compel him. to 
tell whatever he kn^w of the things charged 
against him. He was accordingly severely tor- 
tured ; but the result only served to show that 
such examinations are as useless as they are cruel. 
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A man of weak resolution, or of a nervous habit, 
would probably have assented to any confession, 
however false, rather than have endured the ex- 
tremity of fear and pain to which Mure was sub- 
jected. But young Auchindrane, a strong and 
determined ruffian, endured the torture with the 
utmost firmness, and by the constant audacity 
with which, in spite of the intolerable pain, he 
continued to assert his innocence, he spread so 
favourable an opinion of his case, that the de- 
taining him in prison, instead of bringing him 
to open trial, was censured as severe and op- 
pressive. James, however, remained firmly 
persuaded of his guilt, and by an exertion of 
authority quite inconsistent with our present 
laws, commanded young Auchindrane to be 
still. detained in close custody tiU further light 
could be thrown on these dark proceedings. 
He was detained accordingly by the King's ex- 
press personal command, and against the opi-' 
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nion even of his privy councillors. This exer- 
tion of authority was much murmured against. 
In the meanwhile old Auchiudrane, being, 
as we have seen, at liberty on pledges, skulked 
about in the west, feeling how little security he 
had gained by Dalrymple's murder, and that he 
had placed himself by that crime in the power of 
Bannat]nie, whose evidence concerning the death 
of Dalrymple could not be less fatal than what 
Dalrjrmple might have told concerning Auchin- 
drane's accession to the conspiracy against Sir 
Thomas Kennedy of Cullayne. But though 
the event had shown the error of his wicked 
policy, Auchindrane could think of no bet- 
ter mode in this case than that which had fail- 
ed in relation to Dahymj^e. Wh^i any man's 
life became inconsistent with his own safety, 
no idea seems to have occurred to this inve- 
terate ruffian, save to murder the person by 
whom he might himself be in any way endan- 
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gered. He therefore attempted the life of James 
Bahnatyne by more agents than one. Nay, he 
had nearly ripened a plan, by which one Pen^ 
nycuke was to be employed to slay Bannatyne, 
while, after the deed was done, it was devised 
that Mure of Auchnull, a connexion of Banna- 
tyne, should be instigated to slay Pennycuke ; 
and thus close up this train of murders by one, 
which, flowing in the ordinary course of deadly 
feud, should have nothing in it so particular as 
to attract much attention. 

But the justice of Heaven would bear this 
complicated train of iniquity no longer. Banna- 
tyne, knowing with what sort of men he had to 
deal, kept on his guard, and, by his caution, dis- 
concerted more than one attempt to take his 
life, while another miscarried by the remorse of 
Pennycuke, the agent whom Mure employed. 
At length Bannatyne, tiring of this state of in- 
security, and in despair of escaping such repeat*- 
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ed plots, and also feeling reinorse for the crime 
to which he had been accessory, resolved rather 
to submit himself to the severity of the law, 
than remain the object of the principal crimi. 
nal's practices. He surrendered himself to the 
Earl of Abercom, and was transported to Ediu;^ 
burgh, where he confessed before the King and 
council all the particulars of the murder of 
Dalrymple, and the attempt to hide his body by 
committing it to the sea. 

When Bannatyne was confronted with the 
two Mures before the Privy Council, they de- 
nied with vehemence every part of the evidence 
he had given, and affirmed that the witness had 
been bribed to destroy them by a false tale. 
Bannatyne's behaviour seemed sincere and sim- 
ple, that of Auchindrane more resolute and 
crafty. The wretched accomplice fell upon his 
knees, invoking God to witness that all the 
land in Scotland could not have bribed him to 
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bring a false accusation against a master whom 
he had served, loved, and followed in so many- 
dangers, and calling upon Auchindrane to ho- 
nour God hy confessing the crime he had com- 
mitted. Mure the elder, on the other hand, 
boldly replied, that he hoped God would not so 
far forsake him as to permit him to confess a 
crime of which he was innocent, and exhorted 
Bannatyne in his turn to confess the practices 
by which he had been induced to devise such 
falsehoods against him. 

The two Mures, father and son, were there- 
fore put upon their solemn trial, along with 
Bannatyne, in 1611, and, after a great deal 
of evidence had been brought in support of 
Bannatyne's confession, all three were found 
guilty. The elder Auchindrane was convicted 
of counselling and directing the murder of Sir 
Thomas Kennedy of Cullayne, and also of the 
actual murder of the lad Dalrymple. Bannatyne 
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and the younger Mure were found guilty of the 
latter crime, and all three were sentenced to be 
beheaded. Bannatyne, however, the accomplice, 
received the King's pardon, in consequence of 
his voluntary surrender and confession. The 
two Mures were both executed. The younger 
was affected by the remonstrances of the cleigy 
who attended him, and he confessed the guilt 
of which he was accused. The father, also, was 
at length brought to avow the fact, but in 
other respects died as impenitent as he had 
lived; — and so epded this dark and extraor- 
dinary tragedy. 

The Lord Advocate of the day. Sir Thomas 
Hamilton, afterwards successively Earl of Mel- 
rose and of Haddington, seems to have busied 
himself much in drawing up a statement of this 
foul transaction, for the purpose of vindicating 
to the people of Scotland the severe course of 
justice observed by King James VI. He as- 
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sumes the task in a high tone of prerogative law, 
and, on the whole, seems at a loss whether to 
attribute to Providence, or to his most Sacred 
Majesty, the greatest share in bringing to light 
these mysterious villainies, but rather inclines 
to the latter opinion. There is, I believe, no 
printed copy of the intended tract, which seems 
never to have been published ; but the curious 
will be enabled to judge of it, as it appears in the 
next Jhsciculus of Mr Robert Pitcairn*s very in- 
teresting publications from the Scottish Crimi- 
nal Record. 

The family of Auchindrane did not become 
extinct on the death of the two homicides. The 
last descendant existed in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a poor and distressed man. The follow- 
ing anecdote shows that he had a strong feeling 
of his situation. 

There was in front of thie old castle a huge 
ash-tree, called the Dule-tree {mouming-tree) 
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of Auchindrane, probably because it was the 
place where the Baron executed the criminals 
who fell under his jurisdiction. It is described 
as having been the finest tree of the neighbour- 
hood. This last representative of the family of 
Auchindrane had the misfortune to be arrested 
for payment of a small debt ; and, unable to dis- 
charge it, was preparing to accompany the mes- 
senger (bailiff) to the jail of Ayr. The servant 
of the law had compassion for his prisoner, and 

« 

offered to accept of this remarkable tree as of 
value adequate to the discharge of the debt. 
« ^Vhat !'' said the debtor ; '' Sell the Dule-tree 
of Auchindrane ! I will sooner die in the worst 
dungeon of your prison.'' In this luckless cha- 
racter the line of Auchindrane ended. The fa- 
mily, blackened with the crimes of its prede- 
cessors, becaifte extinct, and the estate passed 
into other hands. 
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John Mure of Auchindrane, an Ayrshire Baron, He has 
been a follower of the Regent^ Earl of Morton, during the 
Civil Wars, and hides an oppressive, ferocious, and unscru" 
pulmts dispositioTh, under some pretences to strictness of life 
and doctrine, which, however, never influence his conduct. 
He is in danger from the law, owing to his having been for^ 
merly active in the assassination of the JEarl of Cassilis. 

Philip Mure, his Son, a wild, debauched Profligate, profess^ 
ing and practising a contempt for his Father^ s hypocrisy, 
while he is as fierce and licentious as Auchindrane him' 
self 

GiFFORD, their Relation, a Courtier, 

Quentin Blane, a Youth, educated for a Clergyman, but sent 
by Auchindrane to serve in a Band of Auxiliaries in the 
Wars of the Netherlands,'and lately employed as Clerk or 
Comptroller to the Regiment — Disbanded, however, and on 
his return to his native Country, He is of a mild, gentle, 
and rather feeble character, liable to be influenced by any 
person of stronger mind who will take the trouble to direct 
him. He is somewhat of a nervous temperament, varying 
from sadness to gaiety, according to the impulse of the mo- 
ment; an amiable hypochondriac. 



Abraham, 
Williams, 
Jbnkin, 
And Others^ 
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HiLDEBRAND, a stout old Englishman^ who, by feats of courage, 

' has raised himself to the rank of Sergeant^Mctjor, (then of 

greater consequence than at present,) He, too, has been 

disbanded, but cannot bring himself to believe that he has 

lost his command over his Regiment. 

'Privates dismissed from the same Regiment 
in which QuENTiN and Hildebrand Tuid 
•^ served. These are mutinous, and are much 
disposed to remember former quarrels with 
their late Officers. 
NiEL MacLellan, Keeper of Auchindrane Forest and Game, 
Earl op Dunbar, commanding an Army as Lieutenant of 
James L,for execution of Justice on Offenders. 

Guards, Attendants, Sfc, Sfc. 

Marion, Wife o/^Niel MacLellan. 

Isabel, their Daughter, a Girl of six years old. 

Other Children and Peasant Women, 
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THE AYRSHIRE TRAGEDY. 



ACT I. 



SCENE L 



A reeky' Bay on (he Coast of Carricki in Ayrshire, not 
farjrom the Point qf Turnberry. The Sea comes 
in upon a bold rochy Shore. The remains qfa small 
half-ruined Tower are seen on the right hand, over^ 
hanging the. Sea. There is a Vessel at a distance 
in the offing. A Boat at the bottom qf the Stage 
lands eight or ten Persons, dressed like diAanded, 
and in one or two cases like disabled Soldiers. They 
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come straggling forward with their knapsacks and 
bundles. Hildebrand, the Sergeant^ belonging to 
the Partyj a stout elderly many stands by the booty ae 

if superintending the Disembarkation. Quentin 

» 

remains apart. 



ABRAHAM. 

Farewell, the flats of Holland, and right welcome 
The cliffs of Scotland ! Fare thee well, black beer 
And Schiedam gin ! and welcome twopenny, 
Oatcakes, and nsquebaugh ! 

WILLIAMS {who wants an arm.) 
Farewell, the gallant field and ^^ forward, pikemen !" 
For the bridge-end, the suburb, and the lane; 
And, ^^ Bless your honour, noble gentleman. 
Remember a poor soldier !" 

ABRAHAM. 

My tongue shall never need to smooth itself 
To such poor sounds, while it can boldly say, 
^^ 3tand and deliver !" 
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WILLI AM& 

Hush, the sergeant hears you \ 

ABRAHAM. 

And let him hear ; he makes a bustle yonder, 
And dreams of his authority, forgetting 
We are disbanded men, o'er whom his halberd 
Has not such influence as the beadle's baton. 
We are no soldiers now, but every one 
The lord of his own person. 

WILLIAMS. 

A wretched lordship — and our freedom such 
As that of the old cart-horse, when the owner 
Turns him upon the common. I for one 
Will still continue to respect the sergeant^ 
And the comptroller, too, — while the cash last$, 

ABRAHAM. 

I scorn them both. I am too stout a ScotsmaQ 
To bear a Southron's rule an instant longer 
Than discipline obliges ; imd for Quentin, 
Quentin the quillman, Quentin the comptroller, 
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We have no rc^ment now ; or, if we had, 
Quentin's no longer clerk to it. 

WILLIAMS. 

For shame! for shame! What, shall. old comrades 

jar thus, 
And on the Tei^e of parting, and for ever !^-* 
Nay, keep thy temper, Abraham, though a bad one.— - 
Good Master Quentin, let thy song last night 
Give us once more our welcome to old Scotland. 

ABRAHAM. 

Ay, they sing light whose task is telling money, 
When dollars clink for chorus. 

QUENTIN. 

I've done with counting silver, honest Abraham, 
As thou, I fear, with pouching thy small share on't. 
But lend your voices, lads, and I will sing 
As blithely yet as if a town were won ; 
As if upon a field of battle gain'd. 
Our banners waved victorious. 

[^Te smg$^ and the rest bear Chorus, 
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SONG. 

Hither we come. 

Once slaves to the drum, 
But no longer we list to its rattle ; 

Adieu to the wars, 

With their slashes and scars, 
The march, and the storm, and the battle. 

There are some of us maim*d. 

And some that are lamed. 
And some of old aches are complaining ; 

But we'll take up^ the tools, 

Which we flung by like fools, 
'Gainst Don Spaniard to go a-campaigning. 

Dick Hathorn doth tow 

To return to the plough. 
Jack Steele to his anyil and hammer ; 

The weaver shall find room 

At the wight- wapping loom. 
And your clerk shall teach writing and grammar. 



ABRAHAM. 

And this is all that thou canst do, gay Quentin ? 
To swagger o'er a herd of parish brats, 
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Cut cheese or dibble onions with thy poniard, 
And turn the sheath into a ferula ? 

gUENTIN. 

I am the prodigal in holy writ ; 
I cannot work, — to beg I am ashamed. 
Besides, good mates, I care not who may know it, 
I'm e'en as fairly tired of this same fighting, 
As the poor cur that's worried in the shambles 
By all the mastiff dogs of all the butchers; 
Wherefore, farewell sword, poniard, petronel. 
And welcome poverty and peaceful labour. 

ABRAHAM. 

Clerk Quentin, if of figliting thou art tired. 
By my good word, thou'rt quickly satisfied^ 
For thou'st seen but little on't. 

WILLIAMS. 

Thou dost belie him — I have seen him fight 
Bravely enough for one in his condition. 

ABRAHAM. 

What, he? that counter- casting, smock-faced boy? 
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What was he biit the Colonel's scribbling drudge, 
With men of straw to stuff the regiment roll ; 
With cipherings unjust to cheat his comrades, 
And cloak false musters for our noble captain ? 
He bid farewell to sword and petronel ! 
He should have said, farewell my pen and standish. 
These, with the rosin used to hide erasures. 
Were the best friends he left in camp behind him. 

QUENTIN. 

The sword you scoff at is not far, but scorns 
The threats of an unmanner'd mutineer. 

SERGEANT {interposBs.) 
We'll have no brawling — Shall it e'er be said, 
That being comrades six long years together, 
While gulping down the frowsy fogs of Holland, 
We tilted at each other's throats so soon 
As the first draught of native air refresh'd them ? 
No I by Saint Dunstan, I forbid the combat. 
You all, methinks, do. know this trusty halbert ; 
For I opine, that every back amongst you 
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Hath felt the weight of the tough ashen staff, 

Endlong or overthwart. Who is it wishes 

A remembrancer now ? {^Raises his halbert. 

ABRAHAM. 

Comrades, have you ears 
To hear the old man bully ? Eyes to see 
His staff rear*d o'er your heads, as o'er the hounds 
The huntsman cracks his whip ? 

WILLIAMS, 

Well said — stout Abraham has the right on't. — 

I tell thee, sergeant, we do reverence thee, 

And pardon the rash humours thou hast caught. 

Like wiser men, from thy authority. 

'Tis ended, howsoe'er, and we'll not suffer 

A word of sergeantry, or halbert staff. 

Nor the most petty threat of discipline. 

If thou wilt lay aside thy pride of office. 

And drop thy wont of swaggering and commanding, 

Thou art our oomrade still for good or evil. 
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Else take thy course apart, or with the clerk there — 
A sergeant thou, and he being all thy regiment. 

SERGEANT. 

Is't come to this, false knaves ? And think you not, 
That if you bear a name o'er other soldiers. 
It was because you foUow'd to the charge 
One that had zeal and skill enough to lead you 
^ere fame was won by danger ? 

WILLIAMS. 

W^ grant thy skill in leading, noble sergeant ; 
Witness some empty boots and sleeves amongst us, 
Which else had still been tenanted with limbs 
In the full quantity; and for the arguments 
With which you used to back our resolution. 
Our shoulders do record them. At a word, ' 

Will you conform, or must we part our company ? 

SERGEANT. 

s 

Conform to you ? Base dogs ! I would not lead you 
A'bolt-flight farther to be made a general. 
Mean mutineers ! when you swiJl'd off the dregs 
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Of my poor sea-stores, it was, ^^ Noble Sergeant — 
Heaven bless old Hildebrand — we'll follow him, 
At least, until we safely see him lodged 
Within the merry bounds of his own England !" 

WILLIAMS. 

Ay, truly, sir ; but, mark, the ale was mighty, 
And the Geneva potent. Such stout liquor 
Makes violent protestations. Skink it round. 
If you have any left, to the same tune. 
And we may find a chorus for it still. 

ABRAHAM. 

We lose our time. — Tell us at once, old man, 

If thou wilt march with us, or stay with Quentin ? 

SERGEANT. 

Out, mutineers ! Dishonour dog your heels ! 

ABRAHAM. 

Wilful will have his way. Adieu, stout Hildebrand ! 
[ The Soldiers go off laughing^ and taking leave, 
with mockery J of the Sergeant and Quen- 
tin, who remain on the Stage. 
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SERGEANT {(ifteT a pausc.) 
Fly you not with the rest ? — fail you to follow 
Yon goodly fellowship and fair example ? 
Come, take your wild-goose flight. I know you Scots, 
Like your own sea-fowl, seek your course together. 

QUENTIN. 

Faith, a poor heron I, who wing my flight 
In loneliness, or with a single partner ; 
And right it is that I should seek for solitude, ' 
Bringing but evil luck on them I herd with. 

SERGEANT. 

Thou'rt thankless. Had we landed on the coast, 
Where our course bore us, thou wert far from home : 
But the fierce wind that drove us round the island, 
Barring each port and inlet that we aim'd at. 
Hath wafted thee to harbour ; for I judge 
This is thy native land we disembark on. 

QUENTIN. 

True, worthy friend. Each rock, each stream Hook on, 
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Each bosky wood, and every frowning tower, 
Awakens some young dream of infancy. 
Yet such is my hard hap, I might more safely 
Have look'd on Indian cliffs, or AMc's desert, 
Than on my native shores. I'm like a babe, 
Doom'd to di*aw poison from my nurse's bosom. 

8£RG£ANT. 

Thou dream'st, young man. Unreal terrors haunt. 
As I have noted, giddy brains like thine — 
Flighty, poetic, and imaginative — 
To whom a minstrel whim gives idle rapture. 
And, when it fades, fantastic misery. 

QUENTIN. 

But mine is not fantastic. I can tell thee, 
Since I have known thee still my fitithiul friend. 
In part at least the dangerous plight I stand in. 

SERGEANT. 

And I will hear thee willingly, the rather 
That I would let these vagabonds march on. 
Nor join their troop again. Besides, good sooth. 
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I'm wearied with tbe toil of yesterday, 
And revel of laet night. — And I may ^d thee ; 
Yes, I may aid thee, comrade, and perchance 
Thou mayst advantage mfc 

QUENTIK. 

May it prove well for both ! — But note, my friend, 

I can hut intimate my mystic story. 

Some of it lies so secret, — even the winds 

That whistle round us must not know the whole— 

An oath ! — an oath ! 

SERGEANT. 

That must he kept, of course. 
I ask hut that which thou ma^t ii-eely tell. 

QUENTIN. 

I was an orphan boy, and first saw light 
Not far from where we stand — my lineage low, 
But honest in its poverty. A lord, 
The master of the soil for many a mile, 
Dreaded and powerful, took a kindly cbai^ 
For my advance in letters, and the qualiUea 
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Of the poor orphan lad drew some applause. 
The knight was proud of me, and, in his halls, 
I had such kind of welcome as the great 
Give to the humhle, whom they love to point to 
As ohjects not unworthy their protection, 
Whose prc^ess is some honour to their patron — 
A cure was spoken of, which I might serve, 
My manners, doctrine, and acquirements fitting. 

SERGEANT. 

Hitherto thy luck 

Was of the hest, good friend. Few lords had cared 
If thou couldst read thy grammar or thy psalter. 
Thou hadst heen valued couldst thou scour a harness. 
And dress a steed distinctly. 

gUENTlN. 

My old master 
Held different doctrine, at least it seem'd so — 

But he was mix'd in many a deadly feud 

And here my tale grows mystic. I became. 
Unwitting and unwilling, the depository 
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Of a dread secret, and the knowledge on't 
Has wreck'd my peace for ever. It became 
My patron's will, that I, as one who knew 
More than I should, must leave the realm of Scotland, 
And lire or die within a distant land. 

SERGEANT. 

Ah ! thou hast done a fault in some wild raid. 
As you wild Scotsmen call them. 

QUENTIN. 

Comrade, nay; 
Mine was a peaceful part, and happ'd by chance. . 
t I must not tell you mwe. Enough, my preseijice 

' Brought danger to my benefactor's house. 

Tower after tower eonceal'd me, willing still 
To hide my ill-omen'd face with owls and ravens, 
And let my patron's safety be the purchase 
I Of my severe and desolate captivity. 

So thought I, when dark Arran, with its walls 
Of native rock, enclosed me. There Ilurk'd, 
A peaceful stranger amid armed clane, 
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Without a friend to love or to defend me, 

Where all beside were link'd by close alliances. 

At length I inade my option to take service 

In that same legion of auxiliaries 

In which we lately served the Belgian. 

Oar leader, stout Montgomery, hath been kind 

Through full six years of warfare, and assign'd me 

More peaceful tasks than the rough front of war, 

For which my education little suited me. 

SERGEANT. 

Ay, therein was Montgomery kind indeed ; 
Nay kinder than you think, my simple Quentin. 
The letters which you brought to the Montgomery, 
Pointed to thrust thee on some desperate service. 
Which should most likely end thee* 

QUENTIN. 

Bore I such letters ? — Sui'ely, comrade^ no. 
Full deeply was the writer bound to aid me. 
Perchance he only meant to prove my mettle ; 
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And it was but a trick of my bad fortune 
That gave his letters ill interpretation, 

SERGEANT. 

Ay, but thy better angel wrought for good, 
Whatever ill thy evil fate designed thee. 
Montgomery pitied thee, and changed thy service 
In the rough field for labour in the tent, 
More fit for thy green years and peaceful habits. 

QUENTIN. 

Even there his well-meant kindness injured me. 
My comrades hated, undervalued me, 
And whatsoe'er of service I could do them, 
They guerdon'd with ingratitude and envy — 
Such my strange doom, that if I serve a man 
At deepest risk, he is my foe for ever ! 

SERGEANT. 

Hast thou worse fate than others if it were no ? 
Worse even than me, thy friend, thine officer. 
Whom yon ungrateful slaves have pitch'd ashore. 
As wild waves heap the sea^weed on the beach. 
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And left him here, as if he had the pest, 
Or leprosy, and death were in his company ? 

QUENTIN. 

They think at least you have the worst of plagues, 
The worst of leprosies, — they think you poor. 

SERGEANT. 

They think like lying villains then. I'm rich. 
And they too might, have felt it. I've a thought — 
But stay — what plans your wisdom for yourself? 

QUENTIN. 

My thoughts are wellnigh desperate. But I purpose 
Return to my stern patron — there to tell him 
That wars, and winds, and waves, have cross'd his 

pleasure. 
And cast me on the shore from whence he hanish'dme. 
Then let him do his will, and destine for me 
A dungeon or a gi'ave. 

SERGEANT. 

Now, by the rood, thou art a simplq fool ! 
I can do better for thee. Mark me, Quentin. 
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I took my license from the noble regiment, 
Partly that I was worn with age and warfare. 
Partly that an estate of yeomanry, 
Of no great purchase, but enough to Uve on. 
Has call'd me owner since a kinsman's death. 
It lies in merry Yorkshire, where the wealth 
Of fold and furrow, proper to Old England, 
Stretches by streams which walk no sluggish pace. 
But dance as light as yours* Now, good friend 

Quentin, 
This copyhold can keep two quiet inmates, 
And I am childless. Wilt thou be my son ? 

QUENTIN. 

Nay, you can only jest, my worthy friend ! 
What claim have I to be a burden to you? 

SERGEANT. 

The claim of him that wants, and is in danger. 
On him that has, and can afford protection : 
Thou wouldst not fear a foeman in my cottage, 
Where a stout mastiff slumber'd on the hearth. 
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And this good halbert hung above the chimney ? 

But come — I have it — ^thou shalt earn thy bread 

Duly, and honourably, and usefully. 

Our village schoolmast^ hath left the parish, 

Forsook the ancient schoolhouse with its yew-trees, 

That lurk'd beside a church two centuries older, — 

So long devotion took the lead of knowledge ; 

And since his little flock are shepherdless, 

'Tis thou shalt be promoted in his room; 

And rather than thou wantest scholars, man, 

Myself will enter pujal. Better late. 

Our provcarb says, than never to do well. 

And look you, on the holidays I'd tell 

To all the wondering boors and gaping children, 

Strange tales of what the regiment did in Flanders, 

And thou shouldst say Amen, and be my warrant. 

That I speak truth to them. 

QUENTIN. 

Would I might take thy offer I But, alas ! 
Thou art the hermit who compell'd a pilgrim. 
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In name of Heaven dnd heavenly charity. 
To sliare his roof and meal, but found too late 
That he had drawn a curse on him and his^ 
By sheltering a wretch foredoomed of heaven ! 

SERGEANT. 

Thou talk'st in riddles to me. 

QUENTIN. 

If I do, 
'Tis that I am a riddle to myself. 
Thou know'st I am by nature born a friend 
To glee and merriment ; can make wild verses ; 
The jest or laugh has never stopp'd with me, 
When once 'twas set a roDing. 

SERGEANT. 

I have known thee 
A blithe companion still, and wonder now 
Thou should'st become thus crest-fallen*. 

QUENTIN. 

Does the lark sing her descant when the falcon 
Scales the blue vault with bolder wing than hers, 

2* 
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And meditates a stoop ? The mirth thou'st noted 
Was all deception, fraud — ^Hated enough 
For other causes, I did veil my feelings 
Beneath the mask of mirth, — laugh'd, sung, and ca- 

roU'd, 
To gain some interest in my comrades' bosoms. 
Although mine own was bursting. 

SERGEANT. 

Thou'rt a hypocrite 
Of a new order. 

QUENTIN. 

But harmless as the innoxious snake, 

Which bears the adder's form, lurks in his haunts, 

Yet neither hath his fang-teeth nor his poison. 

Look you, kind Hildebrand, I would seem merry, 

Lest other men should, tiring of my sadness, 

Expel me from them, as the hunted wether 

Is driven from the flock. 

SERGEANT. 

Faith, thou hast borne it bravely out. 
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Had I been ask'd to name the merriest fellow 
Of all our muster-roll — that man wert thou. 

QUENTIN. 

Seest thou, my friend, yon brook dance down the 

valley, 
And sing blithe carols over broken rock 
And tiny water-fall, kissing each shrub 
And each gay flower it nurses in its passage, — 
Where thinkst thou is its source, the bonny brook? — 
It flows from forth a cavern, black and gloomy, 

Sullen and sunless, like this heart of mine, 
^ Which others see in a false glare of gaiety, 

Which I have laid before you in its sadness. 

SERGEANT. 

If such wild fancies dog thee, wherefore leave 
The trade where thou wert safe 'midst others' dan- 
gers. 
And venture to thy native land, where fate 
Lies on the watch for thee ? Had old Montgomery 
Been with the regiment, thou hadst had no conge. 
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QUENTIN. 

No, 'tis most likdj — ^Bat I had a hope, 
A poor Tain bope, that I might live obscurely 
In some far comer of my native Scotland, 
Which of all others, Bplinter'd into districts, 
Differing in manners, families, even language, 
Seem'd a safe refuge for the humble wretch, 
Whose highest hope was to remain unheard of. 
But fate has baffled me — ^the winds and waves, 
With force resistless, have impell'd me hither — 
Have driven me to the clime most dangerous to me ; 
And I obey the call, like the hurt deer. 
Which seeks instinctively his native lair. 
Though his heart tells him it is but to die there. 

SERGEANT. 

'Tis false, by Heaven, young man ! This same despair, 

Though showing resignation in its l)anner. 

Is but a kind of covert cowardice. 

Wise men have said, that though our stars incline, 

They cannot force us — Wisdom is the pilot, 
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And if he cannot cross, he may evade them. 
You lend an ear to idle auguries, 
The fruits of our last revels — still most sad 
Under the gloom that follows boisterous mirth, 
As earth looks blackest after brilliant sunshine. 

QUENTIN. 

No, by my honest word. I join'd the revel. 
And aided it with laugh, and song, and shout. 
But my heart revell'd not ; and, when the mirth 
Was at the loudest, on yon galliot's prow 
I stood unmark'd, and gazed upon the land, 
My native land — each cape and cliff I knew. 
" Behold me now," I said, " your destined victim !" 
So greets the sentenced criminal the headsman. 
Who slow approaches with his lifted axe. 
" Hither I come," I said, " ye kindred hills. 
Whose darksome outline in a distant land 
Haunted my slumbers ; here I stand, thou ocean, 
Whose hoarse voice, murmuring in my dreams, re- 
quired me; 
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See me now here, ye winds, whose plaintive wail, 
On yonder distant shores, appeared to call me — 
Summon'd, behold me." And the winds and waves, 
And the deep echoes of the distant mountain, 
Made answer — " Come, and die !" 

SERGEANT. 

Fantastic all ! Poor boy, thou art distracted 
With the vain terrors of some feudal tyrant, 
Whose frown hath been from infancy thy bugbear. 
Why seek his presence ? 

QUENTIN. 

Wherefore does the moth 
Fly to the scorching taper ? Why the bird. 
Dazzled by lights at midnight, seek the net ? 
Why does the prey, which feels the fascination 
Of the snake's glaring eye, drop in his jaws ? 

SERGEANT. 

Such wild examples but refute themselves. 
Let bird, let moth, let the coil'd adder's prey. 
Resist the fascination and be safe. 
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Thou goest not near this Baron^if thou goest, 
I will go with thee. Known in many a field, 
Which he in a whole life of petty feud 
Has never dream'd of, I will teach the knight 
To rule him in this matter — be thy warrant, 
That far from him, and from his petty lordship, 
You shall henceforth tread English land, and never 
Thy presence shall alarm his conscience more. 

QUENTIN. 

'Twere desperate risk for both. I will far rather 
Hastily guide thee through this dangerous province. 
And seek thy school, thy yew trees, and thy church- 
yard; — 
The last, perchance, will be the first I find. 

SERGEANT. 

I would rather face him. 
Like a bold Englishman that knows his right, 
And will stand by his friend. And yet 'tis folly- 
Fancies like these are not to be resisted ; 
'Tis better to escape them. Many a presage, 
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Too rashly braved, becomes its own accomplishment. 
Then let us go — but whither ? My old head 
As little knows where it shall lie to-night, 
As yonder mutineers that left then* officer, ' 
As reckless of his quarters as these billows, 
That leave the withered sea-weed on the beach, 
And care not where they pile it. 

QUENTIN. 

Think not for that, good friend. . We are in Scptland, 
And if it is not varied from its wont, 
' Each cot, that sends a curl of smoke to heaven. 
Will yield a stranger quarters for the night, 
Simply because he needs them. 

SERGEANT. 

But are there none within an easy walk 

Give lodgings here for hire ? for I have left 

Some of the Pon's piasters, (though I kept 

The secret from yon gulls,) and I had rather 

Pay the fair reckoning I can well afford, 

And my host takes with pleasure, than I'd cumber 
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Some poor man's roof with me and all my wants, 
And tax his charity beyond discretion. 

QUENTIN. 

Some six miles hence there is a town and hostelry — 
But you are way worn, and it is most likely 
Our comrades must have fill'd it. 

SERGEANT. 

Out upon them ! — 
Were there a friendly mastiiF who would lend me 
Half of his supper, half of his poor kennel, 
I would help Honesty to pick his bones. 
And share. his straw, far rather than I'd sup 
On jolly fare with these base varlets ! 

QUENTIN. 

We'll manage better ; for our Scottish dogs. 
Though stout and trusty, are but ill-instructed 
In hospitable rights. — Here is a maiden, 
A little maid, will tell us of the country. 
And sorely it is changed since I have left it, 
If we should fail to find a harbourage. 
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Enter Isabel M aclellan, a girl of about six years 
oldf bearing a milk-paU on her head ; she stops on 
seeing the Sergeant and Quentin. 



QUENTIN. 

There's something in her look that doth remind me — 

But 'tis not wonder I find recollections 

In all that here I look on. — Pretty maid 

SERGEANT. 

You're slow, and hesitate* I will be spokesman. — 
Good even, my pretty maiden — canst thou tell us, 
Is there a C^iristian house would render strangers. 
For love or guerdon, a night's meal and lodging ? 

ISABEL. 

Full surely, sir ; we dwell in yon old house 
Upon the cliff — they ball it Chapeldonan. 

^Points to the building 
Our house is large enough, and iF our supper 
Chance to be scant, you shall have half of mine. 
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For, as I think, sir, you have been a soldier. 
Up yonder lies our house — I'll trip before, 
And tell my mother she has guests a-coming ; 
The path is something steep, but you shall see 
I'll be there first->— I must chain up the dogs, too ; 
Nimrod and Bloodylass are cross to strangers, 
But gentle when you know them. 

lExitf and is seen partially ascending to the 
Castle, 

SERGEANT. 

You have spoke 
Your country folk aright, both for the dogs 
And for the people — We had luck to light 
On one too young for cunning and for selfishness. — 
He's in a reverie — a deep one sure. 
Since the gibe on his country wakes him not. — 
Bestir thee^ Quentin ! 

QUENTIN. 

'Twas a wondrous likeness. 
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SERGEANT. 

Likeness ! of whom ? I'll warrant thee of one 
Whom thou hast loved and lost — Such fantasies 
Live long in brains like thine, which fashion visions 
Of woe and death when they are cross'd in love, 
As most men are or have been. 

QUENTIN. 

Thy guess hath touch'd me, though it is but slightly, 

'M ongst other woes : I knew, in former days, 

A maid that view'd me with some glance of favour ; 

But my fate carried me to other shores, 

And she has since been wedded. I did think on't 

But as a bubble burst, a rainbow vanish'd ; 

It adds no deeper shade to the dark gloom 

Which chills the springs of hope and life within me. 

Our guide hath got a trick of voice and feature 

Like to the maid I spoke of — that is all. 

SERGEANT. 

She bounds before us like a gamesome doe, 
Or rather as the rock-bred eaglet soars 
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Up to her nest, as if she rose hy will 

Without an effort. Now a Netherlander, 

One of our Frogland friends, viewing the scene, 

Would take his oath that tower, and rock, and 

maiden. 
Were forms too light and lofty to he real. 
And only some delusion of the fancy, 
Such as men dream at sunset. I myself 
Have kept the level ground so many years, 
I have wellnigh forgot the art to climh. 
Unless assisted by thy younger arm. 

[ They go off as if to dscend to the Tower ^ the 
Sergeant leaning upon Quentin. 



Scene changes to the Front of the Old Tower. Isabel 
comes forward with her Mother^ — ^Marion speaking 
as they advance. 

MARION. 

I blame thee not, my child, for bidding wanderers 
Come share our food and shelter, if thy father 
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Were here to welcome them ; bat, Isabel, 
He waits npoD his lord at AachindraDe, 
Aod comes not home to-oi^t. 

ISABEI^ 

What then, my mother ? 
Tlie traTeUers do not ask to see my father — 
Food, shelter, rest, is all the poor men want, 
And we can give them these without my father. 

HA BIO N. 

Thou canst not understand, nor I explain. 

Why a lone female asks not visitants 

What time her husband's absent. {Apart.) — My poor 

child, 
And if thou'rt wedded to a jealous husband, 
Thou'lt know too soon the cause. 

ISABEL {partly overheartTtg what her tnother says.) 
Ay, but I know already — Jealousy 
Is, when my father chides, and yon sit weeping. 

MARION. 

Out, little spy — thy father never chides; 
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Or if he does, 'tis when his wife deserves it. — 
But to our strangers ; they are old men, Isabel, 
That seek this shelter ? — are they not ? 

ISABEL. 

One is old- 
Old as this tower of ours, and worn like that. 
Bearing deep marks of battles long since fought. 

MARION. 

Some remnant of the wars — he's welcome, surely, 

Bringing no quality along with him 

Which can alarm suspicion. — Well, the other ? 

ISABEL. 

A young man, gentle- voiced and gentle-eyed, 

Who looks and speaks like one the world has frown'd 

on; 

But smiles when you smile, seeming that he feels 

Joy in your joy, though he himself is sad. 

Brown hair, and downcast looks. 

MARION (alarmed.) 

'Tis but an idle thought-rit cannot be ! IListens^ 
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I hear his accents — It is all too true — 
My terrors were prophetic ! 

ril compose myself, 
And then accost him firmly. Thus it must be. 

iShe retires hastily into the Tower. 
iThe voices of the Sergeant and Quentin 
are heard ascending behind the Scenes. 

gUENTIN. 

One effort more — we stand upon the level. 
I've seen thee ,work thee up glacis and cavalier 
Steeper than this ascent, when cannon, culverine. 
Musket, and hackbut, shower'd their shot upon thee, 
And form'd, with ceaseless blaze, a fiery garland 
Round the defences of the post you storm'd. 

[ JTiey come on the Stage, and at the same time 
Marion re-entersfrom the Tower. 

SERGEANT. 

Truly thou speak'st. I am the tardier. 
That I, in climbing hither, miss the fire. 
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Which wont to tell me there was death in loitering. — 
Here stands, methinks, our hostess. 

\,He goes forward to address Marion. Quen- 
TIN, strtick on seeing her^ keeps back* 

SERGEANT. 

Kind di^me, yon little lass hath brought you strangers, 
Willing to be a trouble, not a charge to you. 
We are disbanded soldiers, but have means 
Ample enough to pay our journey homeward. 

MARION. 

We keep no house of general entertainment, 
But know our duty, sir, to locks like yours, 
Whiten'd and thinn'd by many a long campaign. 
Ill chances that my husband should be absent—* 
(Apart.) — Courage alone can make me struggle 

through it — 
For in your comrade, though he hath forgot me, 
I spy a friend whom I have known in school-days. 
And whom I think MacLellan well remembers. 
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' ZShe goes up to Quentin. 
You see a woman's memory 
I« faithfuller than yours ; for Quentin Blane 
Hath not a greeting left for Marion Harkness. 

QUENTiK (%oith effort.) 
I seek) indeed, my native land, good Marion, 
But seek it like a stranger. — ^All is changed. 
And thou thyself 

MARIOK. 

You left a giddy maiden, 
And find, on your return, a wife and mother. 
Thine old acquaintance, Quentin, is my mate — 
Stout Niel MacLellan, ranger to our lord, 
The Knight of Auchindrane. He's absent now, 
But will rejoice to see his former comrade, 
If, as I trust, you tarry his return. . 
(Apart.) Heaven grant he understand my words by 

contraries ! 
He must remember Niel and he were rivals ; 
He must remember Niel and he were foes ; 
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He must remember Niel is warm of temper, 
And think, instead of welcome, I would blithely 
Bid him, God speed you. But he is as simple 
And void of guile as ever, 

QUENTIN. 

Marion, I gladly rest within your cottage. 
And gladly wait return of Miel MacLellan, 
To clasp his hand, and wish him happiness. 
Some rising feelings might perhaps prevent this — 
But 'tis a peevish part to grudge our friends 
Their share of fortune because we have miss'd it ; 
I can wish others joy and happiness, 
Though I must ne'er partake them. 

MARION. 

But if it grieve you 

gUENTIN. 

No I do not fear. The brightest gleams of hope 
That shine on me are such as are reflected 
From those which shine on others. 

[7%e Sergeant and Quentin enter the Tower 
with the little Girl. 
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MARION (comes fcrtoardy and speaks in agitation.) 
Even 8o I the simple youth has missM my meainng. 
I shame to make it plainer, or to say, 
In one brief word, Pass on — Heaven guide the bark^ 
For we are on the breakers ! lExit into the Tower. 



END OF ACT FIRST. 
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ACT II, 



SCENE L 



A wWulrawing Apartment in the Castle of Auchiti" 
drone* Servants place a Table^ with a Flash of 
Wine amd Drinking^Cups* 

Enter Mure of Auchindrane, tvith Albert Gif- 
FORD, his Relation and Visitor. They place th^n-- 
selves by the Table after some, complimentary cere-> 
many. At some distance is heard the noise of re- 
veiling. 



auchindrane. 
We're better placed for confidential talk, 
Than in the hall, fiU'd with disbanded soldiers, 
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And fools and fiddlers gathered on the highway, — 
The worthy guests whom Philip crowds my hall with, 
And with them spends his evening. 

GIFFORD. 

But think you not, my friend, that your son Philip 
Should be participant of these our councils, 
Being so deeply mingled in the danger — 
Your house's only heir — ^your only son ? 

AUCHINBRANE. 

Kind cousin Gifford, if thou lack'st good counsel 

At race, at cockpit, or at gambling table, 

Or any freak by which men cheat themselves 

As well of life, as of the means to live. 

Call for assistance upon Philip Mure; 

But in all serious parley spare invoking him* 

GIFFORD. 

You speak too lightly of my cousin Philip ; 
All name him brave in arms. 

AUCH!KDRAN£. 

A second Bevis ; 
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But ly my youth bred up in grayer fashions, 
Mourn o'er the mode of life in which he spends. 
Or rather dissipates, his time and substance. 
No vagabond escapes his searoh-i— The soldier 
Spum'd from the service, henceforth to be ruffian 
Upon his own account, is Philip's comrade ; 
The fiddler, whose crack'd crowd has still three 

stringBon't; 
The balladeer, whose voice has still two notes left ; 
Whate'er is roguish and whate'er is vile. 
Are welcome^to the board of Auchindrane, 
And Philip will return them shout for shout. 
And pledge for jovial pledge, and song for song. 
Until the shameiaced sun peep at our windows. 
And ask, " What have we here ?" 

GIFFORD. 

You take such revel deeply — ^we are Scotsmen, 
Far known for rustic hospitality, 
That mind not birth or titles in our guests : 
The harper has his seat beside our hearth, 
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Tlie wanderer must find comfort at our board, 
Hia name imask'd, his pedigree unknown ; 
So did oar ancestors, and so must we. 

AUCHINDRANE* 

AU this is freely granted, worthy kinsman ; 

And prithee do not think me churl enough 

To count how many sit beneath my salt* 

Tre wealth enough to fill my fiither's hall 

Each day at noon, and feed the guests who crowd it; 

I am near mate with those whom men call Lord, 

Though a rude western knight. But mark me, cousin. 

Although I feed wayfaring yagabonds, 

I make them not my comrades. Such as I, 

Who have adyanced the fortunes of my line. 

And swelPd a baron's turret to a palace. 

Have oft the curse awaiting on our thrift, 

To see, while yet we live, the things which must be 

At our decease — the downfall of our family, 

The loss of land and lordship, name and knighthood, 

The wreck of the fair fabric we have built. 
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By a degenerate heir. Philip has that 
Of iDbom meanness in him^ that he loves not 
The company of betters, nor of equals ; 
Never at ease, unless he bears the bell, 
And crows the loudest in the company. 
He's mesh'd, too, in the snares of every female 
Who deigns to cast a passing glance on him^ — 
Licentious, disrespectful, rash, and profligate. 

GIFFORD. 

Come, my good coz, think we too have been young. 
And I will swear that in your father's life-time 
You have yourself been trapp'd by toyd like these. 

AUCHtNDRANE. 

A fool I may have been — but not a mitdman ; 
I never play'd the rake among my followers, 
Pursuing this man's sister, that man's wife ; 
And therefore never saw I man of mine, ' 
WKen summoned to obey my best, grow restive, 
Talk of his honour, of his peace destroy'd. 
And, while obeying, mutter threats of vengeance. 
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But now the Inmioar of an idle yoath, 
Diegufltnig trusted foQowera, sworn dependsntsy 
Flays football with his hcfnoor and my safety. 

emoRD. 
Fm sorry to find disocnrd in year house, 
Fm* I had hoped, while bringing yoa coU[ news, 
To find yoa arm'd in nnion 'gainst the danger. . 

AUGHIKDRANE. 

What can man speak that I would shrink to hear, 
And where the danger I would deign to shnn ? 

\IIe rises. 
What shonld appal a man innred to perils, 
Like the bold climber on the crags of Ailsa ? 
Winds whistle past him, billows rage below. 
The sea-fowl sweep around, with shriek and clang, 
One angle slip, one unadvised pace, 
One qualm of ^ddiness — and peace be with him f 
Bat he whose g^rasp is sure, whose step is firm, 
Whose brain is constant — he makes one proud rock 
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The means to scale another, till he stand 
Triumphant on the peak* 

aiFFORB. 

And so I trust 
Thou wilt surmount the danger now approaching, 
Which scarcely can I frame my tongue to tell you. 
Though I rode here on purpose. 

AUCHINDRAKE. 

Cousin, I think thy heart was never coward. 

And strange it seems thy tongue should take such 

semblance. 
IVe heard of many a loud-mouth'd, noisy braggart, 
Whose hand gave feeble sanction to his tongue ; 
But thou art one whose heart can think bold things. 
Whose hand can act them*— 'but who shrinks to speak 

them! 

GIFFORD. 

And if I speak them not, 'tis that I shame 
To tell thee of the calumnies that load thee* 
Things loudly spoken at the city Cross — 
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Things closely whisper'd in our Soveragn's ear — 
Things which the plumed lord and flat-capp'd citizen 
Do circulate amid their different ranks — 
Things fiilse, no doubt ; but, falsehoods while I deem 

them. 
Still bonourii^ thee, I shun the odious topic. ' * 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Shun it not, cousin ; 'tis a friend's best office 

To bring the news we hear unwillingly. 

The sentinel, who tells the foe's* approach. 

And wakes the sleeping camp, does but his duty : 

Be thou as bold in telling me of danger. 

As I shall be in facing danger told of. 

GIFFORD* 

I need not bid thee recollect the death-feud 
That raged so long betwixt thy house and Gassilis ; 
I need not bid thee recollect the league. 
When royal James himself stood mediator. 
Between thee and Earl Gilbert. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Call you these news ? — you might as well have told me 
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That old KiDg Coil is dead, and graved at Kylesfeld. 
I'll help thee out-r-Edng James commanded as 
Henceforth to live in peace, made us clasp hands too. 
O, sir, when such an union hath been made, 
In heart and hand conjoining mortal foes, 
Under a monarch's royal mediation, 

« 

The league is not forgotten. And with this. 
What is there to be told ? The king commanded — 
" Be friends." No doubt we were so-^Who dai'os 
doubt it ? 

GIFFORD. 

You sptok but half the tale. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

By good Saint Trimon, but Til tell the whole ! 

There is no terror in the tale for me — 

Go speak of ghosts to children ! — ^This Earl Gilbert 

(God sain him) loved Heaven's peace as well as I did. 

And we were wondrous friends whene'er we met 

At church* or market, or in burrows town. 

Midst this, oui' c'ood Lord Gilbert, Earl of Cassilis, 
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Takes purpom he would journey forth to Edinburgh. 
The King was doling gifbi of abbey-Lind% 
Good things that thrifty house was wont to fish for. 
Our mighty Earl forsakes his sea-wash'd castle^ 
Passes our borders some four miles from hence ; 
And, holding it unwholesome to be fasters 
Long after sunrise, lo ! the Earl and train 
Dismount, to rest their nags and eat their breakfast 
The morning rose, the small birds caroU'd sweetly— r 
The corks were drawn, the pasty brooks incision — 
His lordship jests, his train are choked with laughter ; 

When, — ^wondrous chaijge of eheer, and most un- 
look'd for, 

Strange epilogue to bottle and to baked meat I — 

Flash'd from the greenwood half a score of carbines ; 

And the good Earl of Cassilis, in his breakfast. 

Had nooning, dinner, supper, all at once^ 

Even in the morning that he closed his journey ; 

And the grim sexton, for his chamberlain, 

Made him the bed which rests the head for ever. 
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GIFFORD. 

Told with much spirit, cousin-^-fiome there are 
Would add, and in a tone resembling triumph* 
And would that with these long estahlish'd fiusts 
My tale began and end^d ! I must tell you. 
That evil-deeming censures of the events. 
Both at the time and now, throw blame on thee<— - 
Time, place, and circumstance, they say, proclaim 

thee. 
Alike, the author of that morning's ambush. 

AUCHIKDRANE. 

Ay, 'tis an old belief in Carrick here, 

Where natives do not always die in bed. 

That if a Kennedy shall not attain 

Methuselah's last span, a Mure has slain him. 

Such is the general creed of all their clan. 

Thank Heaven, that they're bound to prove the charge 

They are so prompt in making. They have clamour'd 

Enough of this before, to show their malice. 

But what said these coward pickthanks when I came 

Before the King, before the Justicers, 
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Rebutting all their calumnies, and daring them 
To show that I knew aught of Cassilis' journey — 
YiThich way he meant to travel — ^where to halt — 
Without which knowledge I possessed no means 
To dress an ambush for him ? Did I not 
Defy the assembled clan of Kennedys 
To show, by proof direct or inferential. 
Wherefore they slander'd me with this foul charge ? 
My gauntlet rung before them in the court, 
And I did dare the best of them to lift it. 
And prove such charge a true one — Did I not ? 

GIFFOBD. 

I saw your gaimtlet lie before the Kennedys, 
Who look'd on it as men do on an adder. 
Longing to crush, and yet afraid to grasp it. 
Not an eye sparkled — not a foot advanced — 
No arm was stretcfa'd to lift the fatal symbol. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Then, wherefore do the bildings murmur now ? 
Wish they to see again, how one bold Mure 
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Can baffle aad defy their assembled valour ? 
GIFFOKD. 

No ; but they speak of evidence suppress'd. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Suppress'd?— what evidence? — ^by whom sappress'd? 
Wliat WUl-o'-Wjsp — what idiot of a witness, 
Is he to whom they trace an empty voice, 
But cannot show his person ? 

GIFFORD. 

They pretend, 
With the King's leave, to bring it to a trial ; 
Averring that a lad, named Quentin Blane, 
Brought thee a letter from the murder'd Earl, 
With friendly greetings, telling of his journey, 
The hour which he set forth, the place he halted at. 
Affording thee the means to form the ambush, 
Of which your hatred made the application. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

A prudent Earl, indeed, if such his practice, 
When dealing with a recent eoemy ! 
• 8 



r 
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And what should he propose by such strange confi- 
dence 
In one who sought it not ? 

GIFFORD. 

His purposes were kindly, say the Kennedys — 
Desiring you would meet him where he halted, 
Offering to undertake whatever commissions 
You listed trust him with, for court or city : 
And, thus apprised of Cassilis' purposed journey. 
And of his halting place, you placed the ambush, 
Prepared the homicides — 

AUCHINDRANE. 

They're free to say their pleasure. They are men 
Of the new court — and I am but a fragment 
Of stout old Morton's faction. It is reason 
That such as I be rooted Arom the earth. 
That they may have full room to spread their branches. 
No doubt, 'tis easy to find strolling vagrants 
To prove whatever they prompt. This Quentin 
Blane — 
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Did you not call him so ? — \rb.y comes he now ? 
And wherefore not before ? This must be answerM 

— ((dingitly) — 
Where is he now ? 

GIVFORD. 

Abroad — they say — kidnapp'd. 
By you kidnepp'd, that he might die in Flanderg. 
But orders have been sent for bis dischai^, 
And bis transmis^on hither. 

AUCHiNDRANE [os^tmmff oti oxT of compoturc) 
When they produce such witness, cousin Gifford, 
We'll be prepared to meet it. In the meanwhile, 
The King doth ill to throw his royal sceptre 
In the accnser's scale, ere he can know 
How justice shall incline it. 

GIFfOAD. 

Our si^ prince 
Resents, it may be, less the death of Cassilis, 
Than he is angry that the feud should bum, 
After his royal voice had said, " Be quencb'd :" 
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Thus urging prosecution less for slauglitery 

Than that, being done against the King's command^ 

Treason is mix'd with homicide. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Ha ! ha ! most true, my cousin. 
Why, well consider'd, 'tis a crime so great 
To slay one's enemy, the King forbidding it^ 
Like parricide, it should be held impossible. 
'Tis just as if a wretch retained the evil, 
When the King's touch had bid the sores be heal'd; 
And such a: crime merits the stake at least. 
What ! can lihere be within a Scottish bosom 
A feud so deadly^ that it kept its ground 
When the King said. Be friends ! It is not credible. 
Were I King James, I never would believe it : 
I'd rather think the story all a dream, 
And that there was no friendship, feud, nor journey^ 
No halt, no ambush, and no Earl of Cassilis, 
Than dream anointed Majesty has wrong f — 
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GIFFORD^ 

Speak within door, coz. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

O, true — (aside) — I sLall betray myself 
Even to this half-bred fool. — I must have room, 
Room for an instant, or I suffocate. — 
Cousin, I prithee call our Philip hither*- 
Forgive me ; 'twere more meet I summoned him 
Myself; but then the sight of yonder revel 
Would chafe my blood, and I have need of coolness. 

GIFFORD. 

I understand thee — I will bring him straight. [Exit* 

AUCHINDRANE. 

And if thou dost, he's lol^ his ancient trick 

To fathom, as he wont, his five-pint flagons. — 

This space is mine — O for the power to fill it, 

Instead of senseless rage and empty curses. 

With the dark spell which witches learn from fiends, 

That smites the object of their hate afar. 

Nor leaves a token of its mystic action. 



f 
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StealiDg the soul from out the unscathed body, 

■ 

As lightniDg melts the blade, nor harms the scabbard ! 
— 'Tis vain to wish for it— Each curse of mine 
Falls to the ground as harmless as the arrows 
Which children shoot at stars ! The time for thought. 
If thought could aught avail me, melts away, 
Like to a snowball in a schoolboy's hand, 
That melts the faster the more close he grasps it!— 
If I had time, this Scottish Solomon, 
Whom some call son of David the Musician, 
Might find it perilous work to march to Carrick. 
There's many a feud still slumbering in its ashes. 
Whose embers are yet red. Nobles we have. 
Stout as old Graysteel, and as hot as Bothwell ; 
Here too are castles look from crags as high 
On seas as wide as Logan's. So the King — 
Pshaw ! He is here again— 



Enter gifford. 

I lieard you name 
The King, my kinsman ; know, he comes not hither. 
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AUCHINDRANE {offecHnff indifference.) 
Nay, then we need not broach our barrels, cousin, 
Nor purchase us new jerkins. — Comes not Philip ? 

6IFFORD. 

Yes, sir. He tarries but to drink a service 
To his good Mends at parting. 

AUCHINpBANE. 

Friends for the beadle or the sheriff-officer. 
Well, let it pass. Who comes, and how attended, 
Since James designs not westward ? 

GIFFORD. 

O you shall have, instead, his fiery functionary, 
George Home that was, but now Dunbar's great Earl ; 
He leads a royal host, and comes to show you 
How he distributes justice on the Border, 
Where judge and hangman oft reverse their office, 
And the noose does its work before the sentence. 
But I have said my tidings best and worst. 
None but yourself can know what course the time 
And peril may demand. To lift your banner. 



r 
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If I might be a judge, were desperate game : 
Ireland and Gralloway offer you convenience 
For flight, if flight be thought the better remedy ; 
To face the court requires the consciousness 
And confidence of innocence. Youidone 
Can judge if you possess these attributes. 

\^A noise behind the scenes. 

AUCHIKDRANE. 

Philip, I think, has broken up his revels ; 
Hi8 ragged regiment are dispernng them. 
Well liquor'd, doubtless. They're disbanded soldiers, 
Or some such vagabonds. — Here comes the gallant; 
{^Enter Philip. He has a buff-coat and head^ 
piece, wears a stvord and dagger; wi^ pistols 
at his girdle* He appears to be affected by 
liquor J but to be by no means intoxicated* 

AUCHINDEANE. 

You scarce have been made known to one another, 
Although you sate together at the board. — 
Son Philip, know and prize our cousin Gifford. 
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Philip (tastes the wine en the tabk.) 
If you had prized hiin^ sir, you had been loath 
To have welcomed him in bastard Alicant : 
rU make amends, by pledging his good jonmey 
In glorious Burgundy. — The stirrup-cup, ho ! 
And bring my cousin's horses to the court* 
AUCHiNDBANE {drows him (mde,) 
The stirrup-cup ! He doth not ride to-night — 
Shame on such churlish conduct to a kinsman ! 

PHILIP {(zside to his father.) 
I've news of pressing import. 
Send the fool off. — Stay, I will start him for you. 
( To GiFFORD.) Yes, my kind cousin, Burgundy is 

" better, 
On a night-ride, to those who thread our moors. 
And we may deal it freely to our friends. 
For we came freely by it. Yonder ocean 
Bolls many a purple cask upon our shore. 
Bough with embossed shells and shagged sea- weed. 
When the good skipper and his careful crew 
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Have had their latest earthly draught of brine. 
And gone to quench, or to endure their thirst, 
Where nectar's plenty, or even water's scarce. 
And filtered to the parched crew by dropsfidl. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Thou'rt mad, son Philip ! — Gilford's no intruder, 

That we should rid him hence by such wild rants : 

My kinsman hither rode at his own danger, 

To tell us that Dunbar is hasting to us, 

With a strong force, and with the King's commission. 

To enforce against our house a hateful charge. 

With every measure of extremity. 

PHILIP. 

And is this all that our good cousin teUs us ? 
I can say more, thanks to the ragged regiment. 
With whose good company you have upbraided me, 
On whose authority I tell thee, cousin, 
Dunbar is here already. 

OIFFORD. 

Already? 
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PHILIP.: 

Yes, gentle coz. And you, my sire, be hasty 
In what you think to do. 

AUCHINDBANE. 

I think thou darest not jest on such a subject. 
Where hadst thou these fell tidings ? 

PHILIP. 

Where you too might have heard them, noble father, 
Save that your ears, nail'd to our kinsman's lips, 
Would list no coarser accents. O, my soldiers. 
My merry crew of vagabonds, forever ! • 
Scum of the Netherlands, and wash'd ashore 
Upon this coast like unregarded sea-weed, 
They had not been two hours on Scottish land. 
When, lo ! they met a military friend. 
An ancient fourier, known to them of <!>ld. 
Who, warm'd by certain stoups of searching wine. 
Informed his old companions that Dunbar 
Left Glasgow yesterday, comes here to-morrow ; 
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Himself) he sidd, was sent a spy before, 
To view what preparations we were making. 

AUCHINDRANE (foGIFFORD.) 

If this be sooth, good kinsman, thou must claim 
To take a part with us for life and death, * 

Or speed from hence, and leave us to our fortune* 

GIFFORD. 

In such dilemma. 

Believe me, friend, Td choose upon the instant — 
But I lack harness, and a steed to charge on, 
For mine is overtired, and, save my page. 
There's not a man to back me. But I'll hie 
To Kyle, and raise my vassals to your aid. 

PHILIP. 

'Twill be when the rats. 

That on these tidings fly this house of ours. 

Come back to pay their rents. — (Apart.) 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Courage, cousin — 
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Thou goeat not hence iirmounted for thy need : 

Full forty coursers feed in my wide Btalls, 

The best of them is yours to speed your journey. 

PEULIP. 

Stand not on ceremony, good our cousin, 
When safety signs, to shorten courtesy. 

GIFFORO (to AlFCHIND-RANE.) 

Farewell, then, cousin, for my tarrying here 
Were ruin to myself, small aid to you ; 
Yet loving well your name and family, 
I'd fain--- - 

PHILIP. 

Be gone ? — that is our object, too— 
Kinsman, adieu. 

lExit GiFFORD. Philip calls after him. 
You yeoman of the stable. 
Give Master Gifford there my fleetest steed, 
Yon cut-t(ul'd roan that trembles at a spear. — 

[ Trampling of the horse heard going off. 
Hark ! he departs. How swift the dastard rides, 



r 
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To shan the ndghboarhood of jeopardy ! 

[JETe lays aside the appearcence of lenity which 
he has hitherto woTHj and says very seriously^ 

And now, my father — 

, AUCHINDRANE. 

And now, my son — ^thon'st ta'en a perilous game 
Into thine hands, rejecting elder coimsel, — 
How dost thou mean to play it ? 

PHILIP. 

Sir, good gamesters play not 

Till they review the cards which fate has dealt them. 

Computing thus the chances of the game ; 

And wofuUy they seem to weigh against us. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Exile's a passing ill, and may be borne ; 
And when Dunbar and all his myrmidons 
Are eastward tum'd, we'll seize our own agmn. 

PHILIP. 

Would that were all the risk we had to stand to ! 
But more and worse, — a doom of treason, forfeiture. 
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Death to ourselves, dishonour to our house. 
Is what the stern Justiciary menaces ; 
And, fatally for us, he hath the means 
To make his threatenings good. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

It cannot he. I tell thee, there's no force 
In Scottish law to raze a house like mine, 
Coeval with the time the Lords of Galloway 
Submitted them unto the Scottish sceptre. 
Renouncing rights of Tanistry and Brehon. 
Some dreams they have of evidence ; some suspicion. 
But old Montgomery knows my purpose weU, 
And long before their mandate reach the camp 
To crave the presence of this mighty witness. 
He will he fitted with an answer to it. 

PHILIP. 

Father, what we call great, is often ruin'd 
By means so ludicrously disproportion'd, 
They make me think upon the gunner's linstock. 
Which, yielding forth a light about the size 
And semblance of the glowworm, yet applied 
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To powder, blew a palace into atoms, 

Sent a young King — a young Queen's mate at least—- 

Into the air, as high as e'er fiew night-hawk, 

And made such wild work in the realm of Scotland, 

As they can tell who heard, — and you were one 

Who saw, perhaps, the nigl^t-flight which began it» 

AUCHINDRANE. 

If thou hast nought to speak but drunken folly, 
I cannot listen longer. 

PHILIP. 

I will speak brief and sudden. — There is one 
Whose tongue to us has the same perilous force 
Which Bothwell's powder had to Kirk of Field ; 
One whose least tones, and those but peasant accents, 
Could rend the roof from off our fathers' castle. 
Level its tallest turret with its base ; 
And he that doth possess this wondrous power 
Sleeps this same night not five miles distant from us. 
AUCHiNDRANE (who had looked on philip with much 

appear cmce of asUmishifnent and doubt^ exclaims^) 
Then thou art mad indeed ! — Ha ! ha ! I'm glad on't. 
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I'd purchase an escape from what I dread. 
Even by the frenzy of my only son ! 

PHILIP. 

I thank you, but agree not to the bargain. 
You rest on what yon civet cat has said : 
Yon silken doublet, stuflTd with rotten straw, 
Told you but half the truth, and knew no more. 
But my good Vagrants had a perfect tale : 
They told me, little judging the importance, 
That Quentin Bkne had been discharged with them. 
They told me that a quarrel happ'd at landing. 
And that the youngster and an ancient sergeant 
Had left their company, and taken refuge 
In Chapeldonan, where our ranger dwells; 
They saw him scale the cliff on which it stands. 
Ere they were out of sight; the old man with him. 
And therefore laugh no more at me as mad ; 
But laugh, if thou hast list for merriment. 
To think he stands on the same land with us, 

T • 
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Whose absence thou wouldst deem were cheaply 

pnrchased 
With thy soul's ransom and thy body's danger. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

'Tis then a fetal truth ! Thou art no yelper. 

To open rashly on so wild a scent ; 

Thou'rt the young bloodhound, which careers and 

springs, 
.Frolics and fawns, as if the friend of man. 
But seizes on his victim like a tiger. 

' PHILIP. 

No matter what I am — Fm as you bred me ; 

So let that pass till there be time to mend me, 

And let us speak like men, and to the purpose. 

This object of our fear and of our dread. 

Since such our pride must own him, sleeper to-night 

Within our power : — to-morrow in Dunbar's, 

And we are then his victims. 

AUCHINDBANE. 

He is in ours to-night. 
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PHILIP. 
He is. m answer that MacLellan's trusty. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Yet he replied to you to-day full rudely. 

PHILIP. 

Yes ! The poor knave has got a handsome wife^ 
And is gone mad with jealousy. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Fool ! — When we need the utmost faith) allegiance^ 
Obedience, and attachment in our vassals^ 
Thy wild intrigues pour gall into their hearts. 
And turn their love to hatred ! 

PHILIP. 

Most reverend sire, you talk of ancient morals, 
Preach'd on by ELnox, and practised by Glencairn ; 
Respectable, indeed, but somewhat musty 
In these our modem nostrils. In our days, 
If a young baron chance to leave his vassal 
The sole possessor of a handsome wife, 
'Tis sign he loves his follower ; and if not, 
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He loves his follower's wife, whicb often proves 
The surer bond of patronage. Take either case : 
Favour flows in of course, and vassals rise. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Philip, this is infamous, 

And, what is worse, impolitic. Tak6 example : 

Break not God's laws or man's for each temptation 

That youth and blood suggest. I am a man — 

A weak and erring man ;— full well thou know'st 

That I may hardly term myself a pattern 

Even to my son;— yet thus far will I say, 

I never swerved from my integrity, 

Save at the voice of strong necessity. 

Or such o'erpowering view of high advantage 

As wise mep liken to necessity. 

In strength and force compul^ve. No one saw me 

Exchange my reputation for my pleasure, ^ 

Or do the Devil's work without his wages. 

I practised prudence, and paid tax to virtue, 

By following her behests, save where strong reason 
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CompelI'd a deviation. Then, if preachers 

At times look'd sour, or elders shook their heads, 

They could not term my walk irregular ; 

For I stood up still for the worthy caose, 

A pi]lar, though a fiaw'd one, of the altar, 

Kept a: strict walk, and led three hundred horse, 

PHILIP. 

Ah, these three hundred horse in such rough times 

Were better commendation to a party 

Than all your efforts at hjrpocrisy, 

Betray'd so oft by avarice and ambition. 

And dragg'd to open shame. But, righteous father. 

When sire and son unite in mutual crime, 

And join their efforts to the same enormity. 

It is no time to measure other's faults, 

Or fix the amount of each. Most moral father, 



Think if it be a moment now to weigh 
The vices of the Heir of Auchindrane^ 
Or take precaution that the ancient house 
Shall have another heir than the sly courtic^r 
That's gaping for the forfeiture. 
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AUCHINDRANE. 

We'll disappoint him, Philip, 

We'll disappoint him yet It is a folly, 

A wilful cheat, to cast our eyes behind, 

When time, and the &st flitting opportunity. 

Call loudly, nay, compel us to look forward : 

Why are we not already at MacLellan's, ^ 

Since there the victim sleeps ? 

PHILIP. 

Nay, soft, I pray thee, 
I had not made yonr piety my confessor, 
Nor enter'd in debate on these sage councils. 
Which you're more like to give than I to profit by. 
Could I have used the time more usefully ; 

But first an interval must pass between 
The fate of Quentin and the little artifice 
That shall detach him from his comrade. 
The stout old soldier that I told you of. 

AUCHll^DRANE. 

How work a point so difficult— so dangerous ? 
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FHILIP. 
'Tis cared for. Mark, my father, the eonyenience 
Arising from- mean company. My agents 
Are at my hand, like a good workman's tools. 
And if I mean a mischief, ten to one 
That they anticipate the deed and gnilt. 
Well knowing this, when first the vagrants' tattle 
Gave me the hint that Quentin was so near ns, 
Instant I sent MacLellan, with strong charges 
To stop him for the night, and bring me word. 
Like an accomplish'd spy, how all things stood. 
Lulling the enemy into security. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

There was a prudent general ! 

PHILIP. 

MacLellan went and came within the hour. 
The jealous bee, which buzzes in his nightci^, 
Had humm'd to him, this fellow, Quentin Blane, 
Had been in schoolboy days an humble lover 
Of his own pretty wife — 
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AUCHINDRANZ. 

Mort iixrtiiiiate ! 
Tb e knave will be more prompt to eerre onr purpose. 

PHILIP. 

No doubt on't* 'IMBd the tidings he brought bnek 

Was one of some importance. The old man 

Is flash of dollars ; this I caused him tell 

Among his comrades, who became as eager 

To have him in their company, as e'er 

They had been wild to part with him. And in brief 

space, 
A letter's framed by an old hand amongst them. 
Familiar with such feats. It bore the name 
And character of old Montgomery, 
Whom he might well suppose at no great distance. 
Commanding his old Sergeant Hildebrand, 

« 

By all the ties of late authority. 
Conjuring him by ancient soldiership, 
To hasten to his mansion instantly, 
On business of high import, with a charge 
To come alone^— — 
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AUCHINDRANE. 

Welly he sets out, I doubt it not^-^what follows ? 

PHILIP. 

I am not curious into others' practices, — 

So far I'm an economist in guilt. 

As you my sire advise. But on the road 

To old Montgomery^ he meets his comrades. 
They nourish grudge against him and his dollars, 
And things may hap, which counsel leam'd in law 
Call Robbery and Murder. Should he live^ 
He has seen nought that we would hide from him* 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Who carries the forged letter to the veteran ? 

PHILIP. 

Why, Niel MacLellan, who retum'd again 
To his own tower, as if to pass the night there. 
They jpass'd on him, or tried to pass, a story, 
As if they wish'd the sergeant's company. 
Without the young comptroller's— -that is Quentin's, 
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And Iw beoune an agent of Aeir plot. 
That Iw n%;ht better cany on oar own. 

AUCHINDRANS. 

There's life in it — yeB» there is life in't ; 

And we will haTe n moonted party ready 

To seonr the moors in qoest of the banditti 

That kiU'd the poor old man — they shall die in* 

stantly. 
Donbar shall see ns nse sharp justice here^ 
As well as he in Teviotdale. You are sore 
Yon gave no hint nor impnlse to thdr purpose ? 

PHILIP. 

It needed not. The whole pack oped at onoe 
Upon the soent of dollars. — Bat time comes 
When I must seek the tower, and act with NieL 
What fiuiher's to be done. 

AUCHINDKANE. 

Alone with him thou goest not He bears grudge^ 
Thou art my only son, and on a night 
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When such wild passions are sa free abroad, 
When such wild deeds are doing, 'tis hut natural 
I gu2^*antee thy safety,— rPU ride with thee* 

PHILIP* 

E'en as you will, my lord- But pardon me^-— * 
If ypu will come, let us not have a word 
Of conscience, and of pity, and forgiveness ; 
Fine words to-morrow, out of place to-night. 
Take counsel then, leave all this work to me ; 
Call up your household, make fit preparation 
In love and peace, to welcome this Earl Justiciar^ 
As one that's free of guilt« Go, deck the castle 
A9 for an honour'd guest. Hallow the chapel 
(If they have power to hallow it) with thy prayers* 
Let me ride forth alone^ and ere the sun 
Comes o'er the eastern hill, thou sbalt accost him : 
** Now do thy worst, thou oft-returning spy. 
Here's nought t]hou canst discover." 

AUCHINDRAN£. 

Yet goest thou not alone with that MacLellan ! 
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He deems thou bearest will to injure him. 
And seek'st occasion suiting to such will. 
Philip, thou art irreverent, fierce, ill-nurtured^ 
Stain'd with low vices, which disgust a £Either ; 
Yet ridest thou not alone with yonder man,— 
Come weal come woe, myself will go with thee. 

lExUy and coils to horse behind the Scenes, 
PHILIP (alone.) 
Now would I give my fleetest horse to know 
What sudden thought roused this paternal care, 
And if 'tis on his own account or mine : 
'Tis truej he hath the deepest share in all 
That's likely now to hap, or which has happen'd. 
Yet strong through Nature's universal reign. 
The link which binds the parent to the ofispring : 
The she- wolf knows it, and the tigress owns it# 
So that dark man, who, shunning what is vicious. 
Ne'er tum'd aside from an atrocity. 
Hath still some care left for his hapless offspring. 
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Therefore 'tis meet, though wayward, light, and stub- 
bom, 
That I should do for him all that a son 
Can do for sire-— and his dark wisdom joined 
To influence my bold courses, 'twill be hard 
To break our mutual purpose. — Horses there ! 



END OF ACT SECOND. 
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ACT III. 



SCENE I. 

It is moonlight* The scene is the Beach beneath the 
Tower which W(zs exhibited in thejirst scene^ — the 
Vessel is gone from her anchorage, Auchindrane 
and Philip, as ifdismounted/rom their horses, come 
forward cautiously. 



PHILIP. 

The nags are safely stow'd. Their noise might scare 

him; 
Let them be safe, and ready when we need them. 
The business is but short. We'll call MacLellan, 
To wake him, and in quiet bring him forth. 
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» 
If he be SO disposed, for here are waters 

Enough to drown, and sand enough to cover him. 

But if he hesitate^ oar fear to meet us, 

By heaven I'll deal on him in Chapeldonaii 

T^th my own hand ! — 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Too furious boy ! — alarm or noise undoes us, 
Our practice must be silent as 'tis sudden. 
Bethink thee that conviction of this slaughter 
Confirms the very worst of accusations 
Our foes can bring against us. Wherefore should we. 
Who by our birth and fortune mate with nobles, 
And are allied with them, take this lad's life, 
His peasant life, unless to quash his evidence. 
Taking such pains to rid him from the worlds 
Who woidd, if spared, have fix'd a crime upon us ?' 

PHILIP. 

Well, I do own me one of those wise folks, 
Who think that when a deed of fete is plann'd^ 
The execution cannot be too rapid. 
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Bat do we still keep purpose ? Is't detennmed 
He sails for Ireland — and without a wlierry? 
Salt water is his passport — is it not so ? 

AUCHINDRAN& 

I would it could be otherwise. 

IMBght he not go there while in life and limb. 

And breathe his span out in another air? 

Many seek Ulster never to return — 

Why might this wretehed youth not harbour there ? 

FHILIP. 

With all my heart. It is small honour to me 

To be the agent in a work like this.— - 

Yet this poor caitiflF, having thrust himself 

Into the secrets of a noble house, 

And twined himself so closely with our safety. 

That we must perish, or that hp must die, 

m hesitate as little on the action. 

As I would do to slay the animal 

Whose flesh supplies my dinner. 'Tis as harmless, 

That deer or steer, as is this Quentin Blane, 
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And not more necessary is its death 
To our accommodation — so we slay it 
Without a moment's pause or hesitation. 

AUCHINDRANE, 

"lis not, my son, the feeling calFd remorse. 
That now lies tugging at this heart of mine, 
Engendering thoughts that stop the lifted hand. 
Have I not heard John Knox pour forth his thunders 
Against the oppressor and the man of blood, 
In accents of a minister of vengeance ? 
Were not his fiery eyeballs turn'd on me. 
As if he §aid expressly, " Thou'rt the man ?" 
Yet did my solid purpose, as I listen'd, 
Remain unshaken as that massive rock. 

PHILIP. 

Well, then, I'll understand 'tis not remorse,— 
As 'tis a foible little known to thee, — 
That interrupts thy purpose. What, then, is it ? 
Is't scorn, or is't compassion ? One thing's certain, 
Either the feeling must have free indulgence, 

u 
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Or fully be subjected to your reason — 

There is no room for these same treacherous courses, 

Which men call moderate measures. 

We must confide in Quentin, or must slay him. 

AUCHINDRAN£. 

In Ireland he might live afar from us. 

PHILIP. 

Among Queen Mary's faithful partisans. 
Your ancient enemies, the haughty Hamiltons, 
The stern MacDonells, &nd resentful Grsemes— ^ 
With these around him, and with Gassilis' death 
Exasperating them against you, think, my father^ 
What chance of Quentin's silence. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Too true— too true. . He is a silly youth, too, 
Who had not wit to shift for his own living*— 
A bashful lover, whom his rivals laugh'd at — 
Of pliant temper, which companions play'd on— 
A moonlight waker, and a noontide dreamer**- 
A torturer of phrases into sonnets, 
Whom all might lead that chose to praise his rhymes. 
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PHILIP. 

I marvel that your memory has room 

To hold s6 much on such a worthless subject. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Base in himself, and yet so strangely link'd 
With me and with my fortunes, that I've studied 
To read him through and through, as I would read 
Some paltry rhyme of vulgar prophecy 
Said to contain the fortunes of my house ; 
And, let me speak him truly — ^He is grateful. 
Kind, tractable, obedient — a child 
ACght lead him by a thread — He shall not die ! 

PHILIP. 

Indeed !-!-then have we had our midnight ride 
To wondrous little purpose. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

By the blue heaven, 
Thou shalt not murder him, cold selfish sensualist ! 
Yon pure vault speaks it — yonder summer moon, 
With its ten million sparklers, cries, Forbear t 
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The deep eartli sighs it forth-*— Thou shalt not mur- 
der ! — 
Thou shalt not mar the image of thy Maker ! 
Thou shalt not from thy brother take the life, 
The precious gift which God alone can give ! — 

PHILIP. 

Here is a worthy guerdon now, for stuffing 
His memory with old saws and holy sayings ! 
They come upon him in the very crisis. 
And when his resolution should be firmest. 
They shake it like a palsy — Let it be. 
He'll end at last by yielding to temptation, ' 
Consenting to the thing which must be done. 
With more remorse the more he hesitates. — 

[ To his Father^ who has stood fixed after his 
last speech. 
Well, sir, 'tis fitting you resolve at last. 
How the young clerk shall be disposed upon ; . 
Unless you would ride home to Auchindrane, 
And bid them rear the Maiden in the court-yard. 
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That when Dunbar comes, he have nought to do 
But bid ufi kiss the cushion and the headsman. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

It is too true — There is no safety for us, 
Consistent with the unhappy wretch's life ! 
In Ireland he is s^xe to find my enemies. 
Arran I've proved — ^the Netherlands I've tried. 
But wilds and wars return hiin on my hands. 

PHILIP. 

Yet fear not, father, we'll make surer work ; 
The land has caves, the sea has whirlpools. 
Where that which they suck in returns no more. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

I will know nought of it, hard-hearted boy ! 

PHILIP. 

Hard-hearted ! Why — ^my heart is soft as yours ; 
But then they must not feel remorse at once. 
We can't afford such wasteful tenderness : 
I can mouth forth remorse as well as you. 
Be executioner, and I'll be chaplain. 
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And say as mild and moving things as you can ; 
But one of us must keep his steely temper. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Do thou the deed — I cannot look on it. 

PHILIP. 

So be it — walk with me — MacLellan brings him. 
The boat lies moor'd within that reach of rock, 
And 'twill require our greatest strength combined 
To launch it from the beach. Meantime, MacLellan 
Brings our man hither. — See the twipkling light 
That glances in the tower. 

y^UCHIKDRANE. 

Let US withdraw — for should he spy us suddenly. 
He may suspect us, apd alarm the family, 

PHILIP. 

Fear not, MacLellan has his trust and confidence. 
Bought with a few sweet words and welcomes home, 

AUCHINDRANE. 

]But think you that the Banger may be trusted ? 
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PHILIP. 

I'll answer for him. — ^Let's go float the shallop. 

[7%6y go ojffl and its they leave the Stage, Mac- 
Lellan 18 seen descending from the Tower 
with QuENTiN. The former bears a darh 
lantern. They come upon the Stage. 
MACLELLAN (showing the light) 
So — bravely done— that's the last ledge of rocks, 
And we are on the sands. — I have broke your slumbers 
Somewhat untimely. 

QUENTIN. 

Do not think so, friend. 
These six years past I have been used to stir 
When the reveille rung ; and that, believe me, 
Chooses the hours for rousing me at random, 
And, having given its summons, yields no license 
To indulge a second slumber. Nay, more, I'll tell 

thee. 
That, like a pleased child, I was e'en too happy 
For sound repose. 



I 
* 
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MACLELLAN. 

The greater fool were you. 
Men should enjoy the moments given to slumber; 
For who can tell how soon may be the waking, 
Or where we shall have leave to sleep again ? 

The God of Slumber comes not at command. 
Last night the blood danced merry through my veins : 
Instead of finding this our land of Carrick 
The dreary waste my fears had apprehended, 
I saw thy wife, MacLellan, and thy daughter. 
And had a brother's welcome ; — saw thee, too, 
Renew'd my early friendship with you both, 
And felt once more that I had friends and country; 
So keen the joy that tingled through my system, 
Join'd with the searching powers of yonder wine. 
That I am glad to leave my feverish lair. 
Although my hostess smoothed my couch h^self. 
To cool my brow upon this moonlight beach. 
Gaze on the moonlight dancing on the waves. 
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Such scenes are wont to soothe me into melancholy ; 
But such the hurry of my spirits now, 
That every thing I look on makes me laugh. 

MACLELLAN. 

I've seen but few so gamesome, Master Quentin, 
Being rpused from sleep so suddenly as you were. 

gUENTIN. 

Why, there's^the jest on't. Your old castle's haunted. 

In vain the host — in vain the lovely hostess, 

In kind addition to all means of rest, 

Add their best wishes for our sound repose. 

When some hobgoblin brings a pressing message : 

Montgomery presently must see his sergeant. 

And up gets Hildebrand, and off he trudges. 

I can't but laugh to think upon the grin 

With which he doff 'd the kerchief he had twisted 

Around his brows, and put his mori(xn on.—- 

Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

MACLELLAN. 

I'm glad to see you merry, Quentin. 
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QUENTIN. 

Why, faith my spirits are but transitory, 

And you may live with me a month or more, 

And never see me smile. Then some such trifle 

As yonder little mud of yours would laugh at. 

Will serve me for a theme of merriment — 

Even now, I scarce can keep my gravity; 

We were so snugly settled in our quarters. 

With full intent to let the sun be high 

Ere we should leave our beds — and first the one 

And then the other's summoned briefly forth, 

To the old tune, << Black Bandsmen, up and march !" 

MACLELLAN. 

Well ! you shall sleep anon — rely upon it — 
And make up time misspent. Meantime, methinks, 
You are so merry on your broken slumbers, 
You ask not why ( call'd you. 

gUENTIN. 

I can guess, 
Yoii lack my aid to search the weir for seals. 
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You lack my compaDy to stalk a deer. 
Think you I have forgot your silvan tasks, 
Which oft you have permitted me to share, 
Till days that we were rivals ? 

MACL15LLAK. 

You hav« memory 
Of that too ? 

QUENTIN. 

Like the memory of a dream, 
Delusion far too exquisite to last. 

MACLELLAN. 

You guess not then for what I call you forth. 
It was to meet a friend 

gUENTIN. 

What friend ? Thyself excepted, - 

The good old man who's gone to see Montgomery, 

And one to whom I once gave dearer title, 

I know not in wide Scotland man or woman 

Whom I could name a friend. 
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MACL£LLAN. 

Thou art mistaken. 
There is a Baron and a powerful one 

gUENTIN. 

There flies my fit of mirth. You have a grave 
And alter'd man before you. 

MACLELLAN. 

Compose yourself, thare is no cause for fear, — 
He will and must speak with you. 

gUENTIN. 

Spare me the meeting, Niel, I cannot see him. 
Say, I'm just landed on my native earth ; 
Say, that I will not cumber it a day ; 
Say, that my wretched thread of poor existence 
Shall be drawn out in solitude and exile, 
Where never memory of so mean a thing 
Again shall cross his path — ^but do not ask me 
To see or speak again with that dark man ! 

MACLELLAN. 

Your fears are now as foolish as your mirth— r 
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What should the powerful Knight of Auchindrane 
In common have with such a man as thou ? 

gUENTIN. 

No matter what — ^Enough) I will not see him. 

MACLELLAN. 

He is thy master, and lie claims obedience. 

gUENTIN. 

My master? Ay, my task-master — Ever since 
I could write man, his hand hath been upon me ; 
No step I've made but cumber'd with his chain. 
And I am weary on't — ^I will not see him. 

MACLELLAN. 

You must and shall — there is no remedy. 

QUENTIN. 

Take heed that you compel me not to find one. 
I've seen the wars since we had strife together ; 
To put my late experience to the test 
Were something dangerous — Ha, I am betrajr^d ! 

{While the latter part of this dialogue is pass- 
ing^ Auchindrane and Philip enter on the* 
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Stage from behind-^ and mddeniy present them- 
selves. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

What says the runagate? 

QUENTIN. 

{Laying aside all appearance of resistance,) 
Nothing, you are my fate ; 
And in a shape more fearfully resistless. 
My evil angel could not stand before me. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

And so you scruple, slave, at my command, 
To meet me when I deign to ask thy presence ? 

QUENTIN. 

No, sir ; I had forgot — -1 am your bond-slave; 
But sure a passing thought of independence, 
For which I've seen whole nations doing battle, 
Was not, in one who has so long enjo}r'd it, 
A crime beyond forgiveness. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

We shall see: 
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Thou wert my vassal, born upon my land, 
Bred by my bounty — It concerned me highly, ■ 
Thou Iqiow'st it did-^— and yet against my charge 
Again I £ind thy worthlessness in Scotland. 

gUfiNTIN. 

Alas, the wealthy and the powerful know not 
How very dear to those who have least share in't, 
Is that sweet word of country ! The poor exile 
Feels, in each action of the varied day. 
His doom of banishment. The. very air 
Cools not his brow as in his native land; 
The scene is strange, the food is loathly to him; 
The language, nay, the music jars his ear. 
Why should I, guiltless of the slightest crime. 
Suffer a punishment which, sparing life,. 
Deprives that life of all which men hold dear ? 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Hear ye the seif I bred, begin to reckon 

Upon his rights and pleasure ! Who am I-*— 

Thou abject, who am I, whose will thou thwartest ? 
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PHILIP. 

Well spoke, my pious sire. There goes reitiorse ! 
Let once thy precious pride take fire, and then, 
MacLellan, you and I may have small trouble. 

Your words are deadly, and your power remstlesa; 
I'm in your hands — ^but, surely, less than life 
May give you the security you seek, 
Without commission of a mortal crime. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Who is't would deign to think upon thy life ? 
I but require of thee to speed to Ireland, 
Where thou mayst sojourn for some little space^ 
Having due means of living dealt to thee, 
And) when it suits the changes of the times, 
Permission to return. 

QUENTIN. 

Noble my lord, 
I am too weak to combat with your pleasure ; 
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Yet, O, for mercy's sake, and for the sake 

Of that dear land which is our common mother^ 

Let me not part in darkness from my coontry^ ! 

Pass but an hour or two, and every cape. 

Headland, and bay, shall gleam with new-bom lights 

And FU take boat as gatly as the bird 

Tliat soars to meet the morning. 

Crrant me but this — ^to show no darker thoughts 

Are on your heart than those your speech expresses ! 

PHILIP* 

A modest favour, friendj is this you ask ! 
Are we to pace the*beach like watermen, 
Waiting your worship's pleasure to take boat ? 
Noj by my faith ! you go upon the instant. 
The boat lies ready, and the ship receives you 
Near to the point of Turiiberry.— Come, we wait you ; 
Bestir you! 

gUENTIN. 

I obey. — Then farewell, Scotland, 
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And Heaven forgive my sins, and grant that mercy. 
Which mortal man deserves not ! 

AUCHiNDRAKE {gpeoki oside to his San.) 

What signal 
Shall let me know 'tis done ? 

PHILIP. 

When the light is quench'd. 
Your fears for Quentin Blane are at an end.— « 
{To QuektinO Come, comrade, come, we must be-^. 
gin our voyage. 

QUENTIN. 

Bnt when, O when to end it ! * 

[ J% goes off reludanify with Philip and Mach 
Lellan. Auchindrane stands looking q^. 
ier them. The Moon becomes overcloudedi 
and the Stage dark. Auchindrane, who, 
has gazed fixedly and eagerly' after those 
who have left the Stage^ becomes animated^ 
andspeahs* 
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AUCHIXDRAN£« 

It is no fallacy ! — ^The night is dark, 

The moon has sunk before the deepening clouds i ' 

I (sannot on the murky beach distinguish 

llie shallop from the rocks which lie beside it ; 

I cannot see tall Philip's floating plume, 

Nor trace the sullen brow of Niel MacLellan ; 

Yet still that caitiff's visage is before me, 

With chattiering teeth, mazed look^ and bridtling 

hair. 
As he stood here this moment !--^Have I changed 
My human eyes for those of some night prowler, ^ 
llie wolf's, the tiger-cat's, or the hoarse bird's 
That spies its prey at midnight? I can see him— ^ ; 
Yes, I can see him, seeing no one else, — 
And well it is I do so* In his absence, 
Strange thoughts of pity mingled with my purpose, 
And moved remorse within me — But they vanish'd 
Whene'er he stood a living man before me; 
iThen my antipathy awaked within me^ 
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Seeing its object close within my reach, 

• 

Till I could scarce forbear him. — How they linger ! 

The boat's not yet to sea ! — I ask myself. 

What has the poor wretch done to wake my hatred — 

Docile, obedient, and in sufferance patient ? — 

As well demand what evil has the hare 

Done to the hound that courses her in sport. 

Instinct infallible supplies the reason — 

And that must plead my cause. — The vision's gone ! 

Their boat now walks the waves ; a single gleam. 

Now seen now losl^ is all that marks her course ; 

That soon shall vanish too-^hen all is over ! — 

Would it were o'er, for in this moment lies 

The agony of ages !— Now, 'tis gone— 

And all is acted ! — ^no — she breasts again 

The opposing wave, and bears the tiny sparkle 

Upon her crest — [AfaintcryheardctsfromseawardJ) — 

Ha ! there was fatal evidence. 
All's over now, indeed ! — The light is quench'd — 
And Quentin, source of all my fear, exists not.-— 
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The morning tide shall sweep his corpse to sea. 

And Lide all memory of this stern night's work. 

IHe walks in a slow and deeply meditative man- 
ner towards the side of the Stage^ and sudi- 
denly meets MarioNj the wife of MacLel- 
LAN, who has descended from the Castle. 

Now, how to meet Dunbar. — Heaven guard my 
senses ! — 

Stand I who goes there ? — ^Do spirits walk the earth 

Ere yet they've left the body ! 

MARION. 

Is it you, 
My lord, on this wild beach at such an hour ?. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

It is MacLellan's wife, in search of him. 
Or of her lover— -of the murderer, 
Or of the murder'd man. — Go to, Dame Marion, 
Men |iave their hunting-gear to give an eye to, 
Their snares and trackings for their game. But wo- 
men 
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Should shun the night air. A youDg wife also, 
Still more, a handsome one, should keep her jullow 
Till the sun gires example for her wakening- 
Gome, dame, go baok-^baok to your bed again. 

MARIOK. 

Hear me, my lord ! there have been sights and 

sounds 
That terrified my child and me — Grroans, screams, 
As if of dying seamen, came. from ocean — 
A corpse-light danced upon the crested waves 
For several minutes' space, then sunk at once. 
When we retired to rest we had two guests. 
Besides my husband Niel — I'll tell your iordsbip 
Who the men were: 

AVCHINDRANE. 

Pshaw, woman, can yon think 
Th^t I have any interest in your gossips? 
Please your own husband, apd that you may please 

him. 
Get thee to bed, and shut up doors, good dame. 
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Were I MacLellan, I should scarce be satisfied 
To find thee wandering here in mist and moonlight. 
When silence should be iii thy habitation. 
And sleep upon thy pillow. 

MARION. 

Good, my lord, 
Thid is a holiday — By an ancient custom 
Our children seek the shore at break of day, 
And gather shells, and dance, and play, and sport 

them 
In honour of the Ocean. Old men say 
The custom is derived from heathen times. Our 

Isabel 
Is mistress of the feast, and you may think 
She is awake already, and impatient 
To be the first shall stan4 upon the beach. 
And bid the sun good morrow. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Ay, indeed ? 
Linger such dregs of heathendom among you ? 
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And baih Knox preach'd, and Wisbart died, in vain ? 
Take notice, I forbid these sinful practices, 
And will iiot have my followers mingle in them* 

MABION. 

If such your honour's pleasure, I must go 
And lock the door on Isabel; she is wilful, 
And voice of mine will have small ferbe to Jceep her 
From the amusement she so lopg has dream'd of. 
But I must tell your honour, the old people, 
That were survivors of the former race, 
Prophesied evil if this day should pai$s 
Without due homage to the m%hty Oceap* 

Folly and Papistry — Perhaps* the ocean 

Hath had his morning sacrifice already ; 

Or can yoii think the dreadful element. 

Whose frown is death, whose roar the dirge of nayi^ 

Will miss the idle .pageant you prepare for ? 

I've business for you, too— the dawn advances— 

I'd have thee lock thy little child in safety. 
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And get to AuchindraBe before tlie sun rke ; 

Tell them to get a royal banquet ready, 

Aa if a king were ooming there to feast him* 

MARION. 

I will obey your pleasure* But my husband—*'-— 

AUCHINDRANE* 

I wait him on the beach, and bring him in 
To share the banquet* 

MARION. . 

But he has a friend. 
Whom it would ill become him to intrude 
Upon your hospitality. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Fear not ; his friend shall be made welcome too, 
Should he return with Niel. 

MARION. 

He must — ^he will return — he has no option* 

AUCHINDRANE. 

\_AparL'] Thus rashly do we deem of others' destiny- 
He has indeed no option — but he comes not. 
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B^one on thy commission — I go this way 
To meet thy husband. 

CM ARioK goes to her Tawery and after enier^ 
ing it is seen to come outy loch the door, and 
leave the Stage^ as if to execute Auchin*- 
BRANfi's commission. Hcy apparently going 
'off in a different direction^ has watched her 
from the side of the Stage, and on her depar^ 
tare speaks. « 

auchindAane. 
f'are thee well, fond woinan, 
Most dangerous of spies — thou prying, prating. 
Spying, and telling woman ! I've cut short 
Thy dangerous testimony-i-hated word ! 
What other evidence have we cut short,. 
And by what fated means, this dreary moi*ning !-« 
Bright lances here and helmets ?— I must shift 
To join the others^ lE^ 
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Enter from the other side the Sergeant, accompanied 
with an Officer and two Pikemen. 



. SERGEANT. 

'Twas in good time you came ; a minute later 
The knaves had ta^en my dollars and my life. 

OFFICER, 

You fought most stoutly. Two of them were down. 
Ere we^oame to your aid. 

SERGEANT. 

Gramercy, halberd ! 
And well it happens, since your leader seeks 
This Quentin Blane, that you have falPn on me^ 
None else can surely teU you where he hides, 
Being in some fear, and bent to quit this province, 

OFFICER. 

'Twill do our Earl good service. He has sent 
Dispatches into Holland for this Quentin. 
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SERGEANT. 

I left him two honrs since in yonder towor. 
Under the guard of one who smoothly spoke. 
Although he look'd hut roughly — I will chide him 
For bidding me go forth with yonder traitor. 

OFFICER. 

Assure yourself Hwas a concerted stratagem, 
Montgomery's been at Holyrood for months. 
And can have sent no letter*— 'twas a plan 
On you and on your dollars, and a base one, 
To which this Ranger was most likely privy ; 
Such men as he hang on our fiercer barons, 
The ready agents of their lawless will ; 
Boys of the belt, who aid their master's pleasures. 
And in his moods ne'er scruple his injunctions. 
But haste, for now we must unkennel Quentin ; 
I've strictest charge concerning him. 

SERGEANT* 

Go up, then, to the tower, 
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You've younger limbs than mine — ^there shall you 

find him 
Lounging and snoring, like a lazy cur 
Before a stable door ; it is his practice. 

[ 7%6 Officer goes up to the Tower^ and after 
knocking withovt receiving an answer y turns 

» 

the hey which Marion had left in the lockj 
and enters; Isabel, dressed as if for her 
dance, runs out and descends to the Stage ; 
the Osvici&K follows* 

OFFICER. 

There's no one in the house, this little maid 
Excepted 

ISABEL. 

And for me» I'm there no longer. 
And will not be again for three hours good : 
I'm gone to join my playmates on the sands. 

OFFICER {detaining her.) 
You shall, when you have told to me distinctly 
Where are the guests who slept up there last night« 
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ISABEL. 

Why, there is the old man, he stands bende you^ 
The merry old man, with the glistening hair; 
He left the tower at midnight, for my father 
Brought him a letter* 

SERGEANT. 

In ill hour I left you, 
I wish to Heaven that I had stayed with you ; 
There is a nameless horror that comes o'er me. — • 
Speak, pretty maiden, tell us what chanced next^ 
And thou shalt have thy freedom. 

ISABEL. 

After you went last night, my father 

Grew moody, and refused to doff his clothes, 

Or go to. bed) as sometimes he will do 

When there is aught to chafe him. Until past mid- 

niglit. 
He wander'd to and fro, then call'd the stranger. 
The gay young man, that sung such merry songs^ - 
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Yet ever look'd most sadly whilst he sung them, 
And forth they went together. 

OFFICER. 

And you've seen 
Or heard nought of them since ? 

ISABBL. 

Seen surely nothing, and I cannot think 
That they have lot or share in what I heard. 
I heard my .mother praying, for the corpse-lights ' 
Were dancing on the waves ; and at one o'clock, 
Just as the Abbey steeple toU'd the knell. 
There was a heavy plunge upon the waters. 
And some one cried aloud for mercy ! — mercy ! 
It was the water-spirit, sure, which promised 
Mercy , to boat and fisherman, if we 
Performed to-day*s rites duly. Let me go-^ 
I am to lead the ring* 

OFFICER {to SERGEANT.) 

Detain her not. She cannot tell us more ^ 
To give her liberty is the sure way 
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To lure her parents homeward. — Strahan, take two 

men, 
And should the father or the mother come, 
Arrest them both, or either. Auchindrane 
May come upon the beach ; arrest him also, 
But do not state a cause. Til back again, 
And take directions from my Lord Dunbar. 
Keep you upon the beach, and have an eye 
To all that passes there. {^Exewnt separately. 



Scene changes to a remote and rocky part of the Sea^ 
beach. Enter Auchindrane meeting Philip. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

The devil's brought his legions to this beach, 
That wont to be so lonely ; morions, lances, 
Show in the morning beam as thick as glowworms 

At summer midnight. 

I 

PHILIP. 

Fm right glad to 'see them, 

18 
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Be they whoe'er they may, so they are mortal; 
For I've contended with a lifeless foe, 
And I have lost the battle. I would give 
A thousand cro>vns to hear a mortal steel 
Ring on a mortal harness. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

How now ! — ^Art mad, or hast thou done the turn — 
The turn we came for, and must live or die by ? 

PHILIP. 

'Tis done, if man can do it ; but I doubt 

If this unhappy wretch have Heaven's permission 

To die by mortal hands. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

Where is he? — ^where's MacLeUan? 

PHILIP* 

In the deep — 
Both in the deep, and what's immortal of them 
Gone to the judgment-seat, where we must meet them. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

MacLellan dead, and Quentin too? — So be it 

y * 
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To all that menace ill to Anchindrane^ 
Or faaye the power to injure him ! — ^Thy words 
Are fall of comfort, but thine eye and look 
Have in this pallid gloom a ghastliness. 
Which contradicts the tidings of thy tongue. 

PHILIP. 

-Hear me, old man — ^There is a heaven above us^ 
As you have heard old Knox and Wishart preachy* 
Though little to your boot. The dreaded witness 
Is slain, and silent* But his misused body 
Comes right ashore, as if to cry for vengeance ; 
It rides the waters like a living thing, 
Erect, as if he trode the waves which bear him. 

AUCHINDRAKE. 

Thou speakest frenzy^ when sense is most required. 

PHILIP. 

Hear me yet more ! — I say I did the deed 
With all the coolness of a practised hunter 
When dealing with a stag. I struck him overboard. 
And with MacLellan's aid I held his head 
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Under the, waters, while the ranger tied 
The weights we had provided to his feet. 
We cast him loose when life and body parted, 
And bid him speed for Ireland. But even then, 
As in defiance of the words we spoke, 
The body rose upright behind our stem. 
One half in ocean, and one half in air, 
And tided after as in chase of us. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

It was enchantment ! — Did you strike at it? 

PHILIP. 

Once and again. But blows avail'd no more 
Than on a wreath of smoke, where they may break 
The column for a moment, which unites 
And is entire agsun.* Thus the dead body 
Sunk down before my oar, but rose unharm'd, 
And dogg'd us closer still, as iu defiance* 

AUCHINDRAN£, 

'Twas Hell's own work !■ 
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PHILIP. 

MacLellan th^i grew refitive 
And desperate in his fear, blasphemed aloud, 
Curdng us both as authors of his ruin. 
Myself was wellnigh frantic while pursued 
By atoB dead shape, upon whose ghastly features 
The changeful moonbeam spread a grisly light ; 
And, baited thus, I took the nearest way 
To insure his silence, and to quell his noise ; 
I used my da^er, and I flung him overboard. 
And half expected his dead carcass also 
Would join the chase — ^hut he sunk down at once. 

AUCHINDBANE. 

He had enough of mortal dn about him, 
To nnk an ai^osy. 



•\ 



But now resolve you what defence to make. 
If Quentin's body shall be recognised; 
For 'tis ashore already ; and he bears 
Marks of my handiwork ; so does MacLellan. 
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AUCHINDRANE. 

The concourse thickens still— *Away, away ! 

We must avoid the multitude. [ They rush aui. 



Scene chtmges to another part of the Beach. Children 
are seen dancing, and Villagers looking on. Isabel 
seems to take the management of the Dance. 



VILLAGE WOMAN. 

How well she queens it^ the brave little maiden ! 

VILLAGER. 

Ay, they all queen it from their very cradle. 
These willing slaves of haughty Auchindrane. 
But now I hear the old man's reign is ended ; — 
'Tis well-^he has been tyrant long enough. 

SECOND VILLAGER. 

Finlay, speak low, you interrupt the sports. 

THIRD VILLAGER. 

Look out to sea-^-There's something coming yonder, 
Bound for the beach, will scare us from our mirth. 
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FODKTB VILLAGER. 

Pshaw, it ia but a Bea-gull on the wing, 
Betwera the wave and sky. 

THIBD VILLAGES. 

Thou art a fool, 
Staoding on edid land — 'tis a dead body. 

SECOND VILLAGES. 

And if it be, be bears him like a live one. 
Not prone and weltering like a drowned corpse. 
But bolt erect, as if he trode the waters, 
And used them as his path. 

VOUBTH VILLAGER. 

It is a merman. 
And nothing of this earth, alive or dead. 

[By degrees alt the Dancers break off from 
their sportt and stand gazing to seaward, 
while an ol{fect, imperfecUy seen, drifts to~ 
wards the Beach, and at length arrives among 
the rocks which border the tide. 



n 
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THIRD VILLAGER. 

Perhaps it is some wretch who needs assistance ; 
Jasper, make in and see» 

SECOND VILLAGER. 

Not I, my friend ; 
E'en take the risk yourself, you'd put on others. 

[HiLDEBRAND kos entered^ and heard the two 
last words. 

SERGEANT. 

What, are you men ? 

Fear ye to look on what you must be one day ? 
I, who have seen a thousand dead and dying 
Within a flight-shot square, will teach you how in 

war 
We look upon the corpse when life has left it. 

{^He goes to the back scene, and seems attempt^ 
I ing to turn the Body, which has come ashore 

with its face downwards. 
Will none of you come aid to turn the body ? 
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ISABEL. 

YoD*re eoward* all. — FU help thee, good old man. 

[She goe$ to aid the Sebgeant with the hody, 

and pretenUy gives a cry, mtdJinnU. HtL-' 

DEBBAND coma farwoxd. JO crowd round 

him ; he speakt with an expreanon tf horror^ 

BEBQEANT. 

11a Qneiilin Blane ! Poor youth, his gloomy bodinga 
Have been the prologue to an act of darkuess ; 
His feet are manacled, his bosom stabh'd, 
And he is foully marder'd. The proud Knight 
And his dai:k Ranger must have done this deed. 
For which no common ruffian could have motive. 

A FEASANT. 

Caution were best, old man — Thou art a stranger, 
The Knight is great and powertul. 

SERGEANT. 

Let it be so. 
Call'd on by Heaven to stand forth an avenger, 
I will not blench for fear of mortal man. 
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Have I not seen that when that innocent 
Had pLiced her hands upon the murder'd body. 
His gaping wounds, that erst were soak'd with brine. 
Burst forth with blood as ruddy as the cloud 
Which now the sun doth rise on? 

PEASANT. 

What of that ? 

SERGEANT. 

Nothing that can affect the innocent child. 
Bat murder's guilt attaching to her &ther, 
Since the blood musters in the victim's veins 
At the approach of what holds lease from him 
Of all that parents can transmit to children. 
And here comes one to whom I'll vouch the circum- 
stance. 
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The Eabl of DniTBAB enUra with Soldiers and olhere, 
having Auchindrase and Philip ^mpfwrs. 

DUNBAK. 

Fetter the young mffian and his trait'rous father f 
[7^ ore made secure, 

AUCHIMDRANE. 

'Twas a lord spohe it — I have known a luugbt. 
Sir Geoi|^ of Home, who had not dared to Bay m. 

DUKBAR. 

'Tis Heaven, not I, decides upon your gmit. 
A harmless youth is traced within your power. 
Sleeps in your ranger'a boose — his friend at mid- 
night 
Is spirited away. Then lights are seen. 
And groans are beard, and corpses come ashore 
Mangled with daggers, while [ To Philip.] your 

dagger wears 
^be sangtiiiK' livery of recent slaughter : 
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Herei too, the body of a murdered yictim, 
(Whom none but you had interest to remoye,) 
Bleeds on a child's approach, because the dangfatet 
Of one the abettor of the wicked deed. 
All this, and other proofs corroboratiye. 
Call on us briefly to pronounce the doom 
We have in charge to utter. 

AUCHINDRANE. 

K my house perish, Heaven's will be done ! 
I wish not to survive it ; but, O Philip, 
Would one could pay the ransom for us both ! 

PHILIP, 

Father, 'tis fitter that we both should die. 

Leaving no heir behind. — ^The piety 

Of a bless'd saint, the morals of an anchorite. 

Could not atone thy dark hypocrisy, 

Or the wild profligacy I have practised. 

Ruin'd our house, and shatter'd be our towers. 

And with them end the curse our sins have merited ! 



THE END* 
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